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Ti Lining: 
HE main object of sports clothes 
is the utmost freedom of move- 
ment. A suit with a_ harsh, 

unyielding Lining is far from being 

comfortable in wear. Many Linings 
feel smooth and look well at first. 

But the conditions of golf and the 

several other forms of sport show that 

the surface is only surface. Following 

a few strenuous days’ wear, the Lining 

may even split. With “ COURTINE” 

LININGS — woven by CourTAULDs 

Ltp., there is no danger. Their 

smoothness and clear colour outlast 

many seasons hard use. Definitely 
guaranteed, and available through all 
tailors in an excellent range of designs 


and qualities, suitable for al! kinds and 
colour of cloth. 















































Ask your Tailor to use only 99 


If any difficuity in obtain- 
ing “COURTINE” 
LININGS, write to the 
Manufacturers : 
COURTAULDS L1D., 
16, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
LONDON, E.C.1. Th te 
e name is on 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE tranquil course of the General Election was 
"LT aisturbea by no last-moment sensation. Sensa- 

tions apart, the campaign was singularly devoid 
of incidents possessing the quality known as news 
value. Mr. Baldwin’s reference to broccoli, the White 
Paper (complete with Treasury Memorandum), Sir 
Herbert Austin’s prediction that the repeal of the 
McKenna duties would entail the closing of the Austin 
works, the unfounded rumours spread in Yorkshire that 
the woollen industry’s application for Safeguarding had 
been approved by the committee of inquiry, and, 
finally, this week, Mr. Baldwin’s facsimile letter to the 
electors on official 10, Downing Street notepaper—this 
pretty well completes the list. But the tameness of 
the election has been far more marked in the Press than 
on the platform, and is largely attributable, we think, 
to a phenomenon which has escaped notice. There 
has been practically nothing in the nature of sustained 
debate between the principal party leaders. In pre- 
war days, Mr. Asquith would devote a whole speech to 
answering Mr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour would reply with 
equal thoroughness the next evening. Mr. Asquith 
would rejoin, and meanwhile other leaders on both sides 
would join in the argumentative dispute. These 
speeches, reported in the newspapers at greater length 
than is now customary, supplied an element of interest 
which is lacking now. A controversy used to go for- 
ward, whereas nowadays it stands still. The old 
dialectical appeal has virtually disappeared. 
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Various causes have contributed to bring about this 
change; the fact that speeches are less fully reported, 
the complications introduced by the three-party 
system, and, above all, we think, the more conscious 
study vf mass psychology, and the consequent calcu- 
lation that it is better tactics to impress your positive 
appeal ou the public mind than to answer your oppo- 
nent’s case. Whatever the explanation, the absence of 
the old element of continuous debate makes elections 
less interesting to follow through the newspapers. 

* * * 

The most interesting feature of the closing stage 
of the campaign was the appearance of the ‘** Business 
Men’s Manifesto on Unemployment,’ expressing 
approval of the Liberal unemployment policy as ‘‘a 
practical scheme which is economically and financially 
sound.’” This manifesto is backed by an imposing 
array of names, which testifies no less to the restoration 
of Liberal unity than to the widespread approval with 
which the unemployment policy has been received. 

* * * 

The fate of the woollen industry’s Safeguarding 
application is very interesting. The rumour that the 
committee had pronounced in favour of the application 
has been contradicted ; and it seems that the tenour of 
the committee’s report is to throw the question back 
upon the Government as one which it must be their 
responsibility to decide, on the ground that the matter 
is not one which could be dealt with as affecting the 
woollen industry alone. This seems to us a reasonable 
and sensible attitude for the committee to adopt. But 
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it creates a delicate problem for the Government, since 
the whole basis of the curious compromise which con- 
stitutes the Conservative election policy in regard to 
Safeguarding is that the question of whether any par- 
ticular industry shall receive protection will be deter- 
mined not by the Government, but by an ** impartial ” 
tribunal. In effect, the Cabinet composed their internal 
differences on the subject of Safeguarding by agreeing 
to hand over the decision to someone else. And they 
have endeavoured to soothe the electorate by the same 
means. An awkward problem arises, therefore, if that 
someone else refuses to decide; or, at least, the problem 
would be awkward, in the event of a Conservative 
majority. 
* * * 

In view of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s speech at 
Leamington last Friday, a brief reference may be desir- 
able to one minor but disagreeable episode of the elec- 
tion. The story is fairly well known of how Mr. Baldwin 
in 1919 made over a third of his personal fortune to 
the Exchequer as a sort of voluntary capital levy, and, 
in order to stimulate others to follow his example, 
announced his intention of doing so in an anonymous 
letter to the Times. This was a remarkable and wholly 
creditable act of which very few men would be capable ; 
and nothing could be meaner or more silly than to cast 
doubts on the genuineness of the public spirit by which 
it was prompted. Yet apparently such doubts have 
been cast in a pamphlet which has appeared during the 
election, which insinuates that Mr. Baldwin was aiming 
at political kudos and took good care that it should 
leak out that he was the anonymous donor. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain very properly denounced this pamphlet 
in a public speech; but, unfortunately, he conveyed the 
impression that the Liberal Party was in some way 
responsible for it, a suggestion which turns out to be 
entirely without foundation. No public man was ever 
less ** on the make ”’ than Mr. Baldwin; and, although 
opinions may differ as to his capacity for the position 
of Prime Minister, no man enjoys a wider or more 
deserved personal esteem. 

- * * 

The Council of the League of Nations will hold its 
next public meeting at Madrid on June 10th. The 
most important item on its agenda will be the reform 
of the procedure for dealing with Minorities. The 
discussion, which will take place in the first instance at 
a private session of the whole Council four days before 
the public meeting, will be based upon a report drawn 
up by the so-called Committee of Three, of which 
M. Adatchi, Japanese Ambassador in Paris, is the Chair- 
man, and Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Quinones de 
Leon, Spanish Ambassador in Paris, are the other 
members. This Committee was appointed following th« 
discussion on minorities procedure at the March session 
of the Council, when proposals for the reform of the 
existing procedure were made both by Senator 
Dandurand, the Canadian representative on the 
Council, and by Dr. Stresemann. The report of the 
Committee of Three has not been published, and only 
the baldest summary of its recommendations is avail- 
able; but apparently only three small changes in th: 
existing procedure are recommended : that the Minori- 
ties Committee of the Council and the Council itself 
should collaborate more closely; that the results of 
discussions should be published in certain circum- 
stances ; and that petitioners should be informed of the 
fate of their petitions at the hands of the Minorities 
Committee. 

. * * 

Aithough a definite judgment must be withheld 

pending fuller details, if this summary is accurate, the 
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conservative spirit and jejune character of this report 
will certainly not satisfy the reasonable claims of the 
minorities for a reform of existing procedure, the first 
and essential change in which must be full publicity 
as to the facts. It is true, of course, that the whole 
minorities question is tangled, difficult, and delicate, 
and that the countries with which minority treaties 
were concluded are disinclined to make any concessions 
as regards procedure or admit any changes which they 
would regard as an infringement of their sovereign 
rights. The fact remains that the problem of minori- 
ties must be dealt with, and dealt with satisfactorily. 
But what is immediately urgent is that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain should not definitely commit this country 
so soon after the General Election. We write before 
the result of the election is known, but if that result 
shows a desire for a more liberal attitude on inter- 
national questions, it is important that nothing should 
be done at Madrid which will prejudice the position 
before Parliament meets. 
* * * 

It is reported that Sir Esmé Howard has sent a 
private letter to an American citizen in which he stated 
that if the United States Government raised the ques- 
tion of the importation of wines and spirits to the 
Embassies the Diplomatic Corps would consider it 
sympathetically. At the present moment the position 
is anything but satisfactory. The legal authorities of 
the United States have ruled that it is illegal for foreign 
diplomatists to import liquor; but that their immuni- 
ties and privileges protect them from punishment. 
When this ruling as to illegality was given, the Govern- 
ment ought to have notified the Diplomatic body that 
cases of liquor consigned to the Embassies could not 
be allowed to pass. If the notification had been cour- 
teously made, there can be no doubt that no more 
liquor would have been imported. But the American 
Government of the day, desiring to be as indulgent and 
tolerant as possible, did nothing. The result is that 
the Diplomatic Corps at Washington are in a very 
undignified position. The reporters of the ‘* Dry ”’ 
Press photograph every consignment of Diplomatic 
liquor: editors write eloquent leaders about the law- 
breakers of the foreign Embassies. It is hard that 
foreign diplomatists in America should go ** dry ”’; but 
if professional pride counts for anything they ought to 
prefer it to their present position. 

* * * 

Mr. Bruce has made many mistakes in dealing 
with industrial questions, and it is hardly surprising 
that his latest proposal—made to a conference of State 
Premiers—has been rejected. The plan he laid before 
them was that all State Governments should resign 
their power of compulsory arbitration in industrial 
disputes, and that the Federal Government should 
become the sole arbitrational authority in the Com- 
monwealth. Ostensibly the proposal was reasonable; 
courts of arbitration, like all courts, collect precedents, 
and their awards, without ceasing to be impartial, 
come under the influence of certain guiding rules. Mr. 
Bruce is therefore probably in the right when he asserts 
that the arbitration courts of the various States are not 
working uniformly. But it was hardly to be expected 
that State Governments which have strongly dis- 
approved of Mr. Bruce’s legislation during the dockers’ 
strike, should resign all their arbitrational authority 
to him. Mr. Bruce cannot combat industrial disturb- 
ance by partizan legislation, and be made chief indus- 
trial arbiter of the State. The result is that the Federal 
Government will resign all its jurisdiction in industrial 
matters except that which is conferred on it by the 
Waterside Workers Act. 
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The Lateran Treaty has now been ratified by both 
the Italian Chambers. The Duce’s final speech, before 
the Senate, was such an advance upon his previous 
utterance, to the Lower Chamber, as to suggest that 
he had been subjected to severe pressure in the interval 
between the two statements. On the big issue raised 
by His Holiness, Signor Mussolini spoke with judgment 
and dignity. He had no difficulty in showing that the 
Pope’s argument for making the Family and the 
Church the supreme educational authorities is quite 
untenable. In the modern world, heads of families are 
busy men; they can educate nobody. And many 
sincere Italian Catholics will support the claim that 
the State—the only body which can hold the balance 
between the religious beliefs of its citizens—should be 
the highest educational authority. Signor Mussolini 
so rarely conducts a controversy with either wisdom or 
decency that full acknowledgment should be made 
when he does so. Unhappily, he marred his record by 
flatly reversing the Pope’s final appeal for peace and 
goodwill, and claiming that Italy, who had yet to 
** arrive,’’ needed to give her sons ‘‘ a warlike educa- 
tion.” - ° ° 

The Viceroy of India has announced the appoint- 
ment of the promised Royal Commission, ** To inquire 
into and report on the existing conditions of labour in 
industrial undertakings and plantations in British 
India, on the health, efficiency, and standard of living 
of the workers, and on the relations between employers 
and employed, and to make recommendations.’’ The 
Chairman is Mr. J. H. Whitley, than whom no better 
eould be found. Mr. Sastri, who has rendered India 
such splendid service in South and East Africa, is 
perhaps the most distinguished of the Indian represen- 
tatives. Of the other Commissioners, Sir Victor 
Sassoon, Sir Alexander Murray, and Mr. G. D. Birla, 
are large employers of labour in India; Mr. N. M. Joshi 
and Mr. HKabeer-ud-Din Ahmed are representatives of 
Indian labour, as is Diwan Chaman Lal, who is closely 
associated with the Swaraj Party. Sir Ibrahim Rahim- 
toola has been President of the Bombay Legislature ; 
Mr. John Cliff is a prominent Trades Union official; 
Miss Beryl M. le Poer Power and Mr. A. G. Clow 
represent the Ministry of Labour, and the Indian De- 
partment of Industries and Labour, respectively. This 
is a strong body, and it may be hoped that the presence 
of Diwan Chaman Lal indicates that the senseless 
policy of non-co-operation will not be extended to its 
useful and necessary work. 

* * * 

King Amanullah and his family, including 
Inayatullah, who was King of Afghanistan for two 
whole days, have again fled the country and placed 
themselves under British protection. Amanullah has 
decided to live on the Riviera, and it is to be hoped he 
has really made his last appearance on the stage of 
Afghan politics; for there would be no chance what- 
ever of peace in the country if the Afghan notables had 
the slightest fear that he still hoped to recover the 
throne. Amanullah’s retirement does not, however, 
perceptibly reduce the number of candidates for power. 
Bachi i Saqao still holds Kabul. A cousin of the late 
KXing holds the country round Kandahar. The veteran 
Nadir Khan, who has declared for the election of a 
new monarch from among the members of the Durani 
family, is at present recovering from a severe reverse, 
but still controls large forces. All the indications at 
present point to a long period of anarchy before any 
candidate can establish a settled authority. 

* * * 

The exchange of denunciatory proclamations be- 

tween Feng Yu-hsiang and Nanking has not yet been 
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followed by any active campaigning. Chiang Kai-shek 
is probably determined to detach all generals who can 
be purchased, and to spread disaffection wherever it 
can be spread among Feng’s supporters, before he 
strikes. ‘The latest reports suggest that he is meeting 
with a good deal of success in these efforts. Meanwhile 
the Nationalist forces in the South have relieved the 
pressure on Canton and the Kwangsi rebellion appears 
to be on the point of collapse. At the same time, the 
Government has struck hard against the pirate com- 
munities on the lower Yangtze, and made the police 
patrol of the estuary effective—a success which will be 
very welcome both to Chinese and foreign traders. All 
this suggests that the Government is gradually con- 
solidating its position, despite the frequency of local 
disorders, and this appears to be the view of the Tokyo 
Cabinet, who have prepared new credentials, formally 
accrediting a Minister to Nanking, and are about to 
resume negotiations for treaty revision. |Nanking’s 
next task—-and it will be a difficult one—is to suppress, 
in accordance with the understanding on which tariff 
revision was agreed to, the crop of irregular internal 
duties which form the most serious hindrance to a 
revival and expansion of foreign trade. 
* * * 

One very interesting step taken by the Chinese 
Government has probably more importance than 
appears on the surface. The body of Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
has been moved from Peking to Nanking with an im- 
posing ceremonial in which a great deal of ritual from 
the old imperial worship has been incorporated. In 
senools, law courts, and Government offices, the same 
respect is to be paid to Dr. Sun’s photograph as was 
previously paid to the Imperial insignia. If the Nan- 
king authorities succeed in establishing this ceremonial 
reverence to Sun Yat Sen’s memory throughout China, 
they will certainly be regarded by the mass of the 
population as the true and lawful successors to the old 
Emperors. 

* * * 

if it were not for the commemorative stamps, 
most of us would be unaware that a Congress of the 
Universal Postal Union was being held in London this 
year. Lt is, nevertheless, an interesting and important 
gathering. ‘Two hundred delegates from eighty coun- 
tries arrived in London on May 10th, and have been 
sitting in private for several weeks in the Civil Service 
Commission building in Burlington Gardens. These 
congresses are held at intervals of about five years at 
various capitals. Each country is represented by one 
or more plenipotentiary delegate, and each country 
has one vote only. The business of the Congress is to 
draw up a Convention for the governance of the postal 
intercourse between the countries of the world. The 
Convention fixes the rates of postage to be prepaid on 
correspondence of all kinds throughout the whole 
Union. Each administration keeps the whole of the 
sums which it collects, except where the Convention 
provides otherwise, but in cases where correspondence 
is sent through other countries in closed mails, it pays 
transit charges for such mails. These matters are dealt 
with in the principal Convention, but the Congress also 
draws up detailed regulations. These provide, inter 
alia, that the postage stamps representing the basic 
rates of the Union shall be printed in dark blue for a 
singie-rate letter, red for a postcard, and green for a 
single unit of weight of other articles. The Union is in 
many respects a forerunner of the League of Nations, 
and the founders of the League drew valuable hints 
from the experience of the Union in such matters as 
methods of arbitration and the allocation of expenses 
among its Members. 
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QUESTIONNAIRES TO 
CANDIDATES 


ENERAL Elections affect the course of govern- 
© on in three different ways. The most obvious 

is that they determine the struggle of the various 
parties in the House of Commons. Upon this matter 
we write this week under the disadvantage that we do 
not know the election results which will be known, or 
largely known, to our readers when these lines appear. 
But the effects of General Elections do not stop there. 
The competitive struggle in which the parties are 
engaged exercises an important influence, both for 
good and for bad, upon their policies and programmes. 
Over a long period of years, indeed, what parties say 
and do in order to obtain votes makes more difference 
than which party is most successful in obtaining them. 
It is, for instance, mainly through this general com- 
petitive pressure that the successive extensions of the 
franchise since the first Reform Act have revolutionized 
our legislation. 

The effects of the competitive pressure are, how- 
ever, of two kinds. There is, first, that which results 
from the desire of the parties to choose broad policies 
that will be generally popular. There is, second, that 
which springs from the attempt to rope in the votes of 
small sections of people, who feel keenly upon particular 
issues, which are often recondite and highly technical. 
The former effect is normally far more healthy than the 
latter. In the present election, indeed, it seems to us 
to have been entirely healthy. We both hope and 
believe, that the principal effects of the contest, as 
regards broad issues, will be to ensure (1) a more 
unequivocal support from Great Britain for Disarma- 
ment and Arbitration than has been forthcoming 
recently, and (2) a more serious attempt to break the 
back of abnormal unemployment. 

The other effect of the competitive pressure gives 
more cause for misgiving. It has long been the custom 
for organizations interested in special issues to submit 
questionnaires, to which all candidates are invited to 
reply. The questionnaires usually include some 
matters of a complex and intricate character. They 
are sometimes accompanied by statements of fact 
which involve a suppressio veri; and they sometimes 
conceal a highly controversial issue under a formula 
which looks innocence itself. There is always, there- 
fore, a danger that, after a General Election, a majority 
of members may be found to have committed them- 
selves unwittingly to propositions of which, when they 
learn the full facts, they do not approve. The embar- 
rassment of the Labour Government on the ex-Service 
men’s question in 1924 will be remembered. 

On the present occasion the three parties en- 
deavoured to guard against this danger by agreeing to 
advise their candidates to refuse to answer question- 
naires submitted by organizations outside their consti- 
tuences. This may have served to reduce the number 
of the questionnaires; but for organizations with a 
widely distributed membership it was a simple matter 
to arrange that the questionnaires, while drawn up by 
the central organization, should be submitted in each 
constituency by an elector. Most candidates, accord- 
ingly, have received, and have answered somehow, 
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many questionnaires; and it will be interesting to see 
whether any of the answers involve awkward conse- 
quences in the next House of Commons. 

From among the many questionnaires of this 
election we select for examination that drawn up by 
various women’s organizations. In its most usual 
form that questionnaire ran as follows :— 


1. Will you, if elected, support legislation to secure 
equal pay and opportunities for men and women in the 
Civil Service and under municipal and _ county 
authorities? 

2. Will vou endeavour to secure equal pay and like 
conditions of work for men and women in industry, 
requiring restrictive legislation to be based on the nature 
of the work, and not on the sex of the worker? 

3. Will you strenuously oppose the dismissal on 
marriage of women employed in the public services? 

4. Will you press for the abolition of the present 
laws relating to prostitution and solicitation, and for the 
substitution of legislation on the lines of the Public 
Places (Order) Bill? 


Some variants of this questionnaire included two 
further questions relating to women police and the 
admission of peeresses to the House of Lords. 

The second of the above questions is an excellent 
example of that type of question which we have depre- 
cated as concealing a highly controversial issue 
under an innocent-looking formula. It is designed to 
secure an affirmative answer on a matter which has 
been for some years the subject of acute controversy 
within the feminist movement. The school which we 
may describe without disrespect as that of the extreme 
egalitarian doctrinaires desires to sweep away all 
factory legislation which involves a distinction between 
men and women. At present, for example, women 
must not be employed in factories at night without a 
special permit from the Home Office. They must not 
be employed below ground in mines. Shops are 
required to provide seats for female assistants. 
Employers are forbidden to allow women to work in 
any factory or workshop within a month after child- 
birth. All these regulations the egalitarian school wish 
to sweep away; and the whole object of the question 
with which we are dealing is to get candidates com- 
mitted to sweeping them away. 

For our part, we are opposed to the egalitarian 
school upon this issue. It may be true that some of 
the special regulations of women’s employment are 
unnecessarily fussy; it may even be true (as is occa- 
sionally suggested) that some of them are prompted 
by the desire of male trade unionists to keep women 
out of work which they are perfectly well able to 
perform. But this is certainly not the case with most 
of them; and it would, in our judgment, be a most 
retrograde step to sweep them all away. To insist on 
doing so out of loyalty to the formula of equality seems 
to us, frankly, silly. It is obviously untrue that sex 
differences are irrelevant to the work that can be done, 
or to the conditions under which work can be done, 
without injury to health. Take, for example, the rule 
that women must not be employed within a month 
after child-birth. There is manifestly no case for apply- 
ing this rule to men; therefore, the egalitarians insist, 
it must be abolished altogether; and they can only 
defend this proposal by the argument ‘** Better leave 
the woman herself to choose,*’ which might be urged 
with equal force against having any factory legislation 
whatsoever. 
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But we are not mainly concerned with the merits of 
the issue. The point is that the views we have ex- 
pressed are shared by many people who would claim 
to be good feminists, and are shared, in particular, as 
is not surprising, by the Labour Party. The Labour 
Party stands for the strengthening, not for the weaken- 
ing of the Factory Acts; and it has formally declared 
itself against the proposals of the doctrinaire egali- 
tarians. None the less, we observe without surprise 
that Labour candidates in their replies to the question- 
naire are answering the second question freely in the 
affirmative. ‘* Yes. An unqualified affirmative to all 
four questions.’’ Such are the answers we have noted; 
and it would be interesting to learn how far these are 
typical of the replies of Labour candidates and of 
candidates generally. The question may possibly 
prove of some practical importance, in view of the 
likelihood that the long-delayed Factories Bill will 
come before the new Parliament at an early date. 

It is safe to say that only a minority of those can- 
didates who have answered this question in the 
affirmative realized in the least what it meant. We 
may doubt whether most of those who submitted the 
question to them were much better informed. We 
entertain a similar doubt in the case of the fourth 
question. We have here every sympathy with the 
feelings by which this question is prompted. None 
the less the law relating to solicitation and prostitu- 
tion is a highly difficult and complex question, which 
very few people can claim to have _ considered 
thoroughly. This question stands on a different foot- 
ing from the second, in that it contains no hidden trap. 
The candidate who says ‘** Yes,’? must be aware that 
he is committing himself on a matter which he has 
probably not thought out. This accordingly is the 
type of question to which the answers of candidates 
tend to be guarded, in proportion not to the favour- 
ableness of their attitude, but to their chances of 
getting in. 

The first question also contains ** snags.’’ For it 
cannot properly be decided on the simple ground of 
the abstract justice of the principle of ‘‘ equal pay for 
equal work.’’ Another principle is involved: that of 
the wisdom of requiring Government Departments and 
local authorities to adopt standards of remuneration 
which differ widely from those current in the world 
outside. The advocates of legislation to impose ‘* equal 
pay ’’ upon public authorities urge, as one of their 
main arguments, that this will help, by force of 
example, to secure the adoption of the principle in the 
commercial world. This may or may not be true. But 
is it fair to the public authorities to use them for this 
sort of propagandist purpose ? Those who look forward 
to an extension of public enterprise ought, we think, 
to be especially chary about treating employment by 
public authorities as a corpus vile for experiment. 

That this point is no mere academic one becomes 
clear the moment we consider some of the probable 
effects of the proposed legislation. Let us take the 
case of school teaching. Here ‘* equal pay ”’ if seri- 
ously enforced, would almost certainly mean not 
raising the women’s salaries to the men’s level, but 
reducing the salaries of the men. It could hardly be 
otherwise. Women teachers greatly outnumber the 
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men, so that a general raising of their salaries would 
be very costly. It will be difficult enough to get 
money for the educational advance which we ought to 
make in the next few years. It would be very difficult 
to justify devoting this money instead to the raising 
of salaries which, as is not disputed, compare favour- 
ably enough with the remuneration of women of similar 
education in other occupations. Accordingly, ‘* equal 
pay ’’ would be more likely to mean reducing the 
salaries of the men; and these already compare un- 
favourably with:those of men elsewhere. The result 
would be to increase the difficulty, already serious, of 
attracting the right type of man into the teaching 
profession. Cui bono? 

This result would be so undesirable that the 
authorities would naturally try to find some way of 
circumventing it. And here we come up against a 
danger of a different kind. There would be a tendency 
—or rather the existing tendency would be intensi- 
fied—to insist on an artificial demarcation of posts 
between men and women, so that it would never be 
possible to establish that the work was “‘ equal.’’ This 
would probably happen not only in school teaching, 
but throughout the Civil Service; and one effect would 
be that women would be excluded more effectively than 
now from the more responsible posts. 

In the above remarks we have touched, of course, 
only the fringe of a large subject. Ultimately we agree 
with Miss Rathbone that the only satisfactory solution 
of the problem of ** equal pay ”’ lies in combining this 
principle with that of ‘* family allowances.’’ 

Our present point is that the questionnaire which 
we have been examining is far from being as straight- 
forward as it seems. Only the third question properly 
lends itself, in our judgment, to a simple affirmative 
answer. We shall watch with some interest to see 
whether any trouble arises in the new House of Com- 
mons from unwary affirmatives to the other questions. 


BEYOND THE ELECTION 
By PHILIP KERR. 


HERE has been a curious kind of deferred interest 

about the present General Election. Itis going to have 

most far-reaching results, but the excitement will not 
begin until the election itself is over. No great changes 
are directly involved in the verdict of May 30th. Nobody 
believes that it is going to give a clear popular mandate 
for protection and a return to that individualist capitalism 
unchecked by society which still prevails in the United 
States, and which the inner interests which support the 
Conservative Party really believe in. Nobody thinks that 
it is going to give a clear mandate for that socialist recon- 
struction of society which the Labour Party proclaims as 
the raison d’étre of its being, though it now offers to do 
it by instalments. 

The immediate issue in the election is whether the next 
Government is going to play an active and competent or a 
passive and incompetent rdle in the movement for inter- 
national peace and disarmament and in that attack on un- 
employment which Mr. Lloyd George successfully injected 
into the campaign more than two months ago. The imme- 
diate issue has thus almost become uncontroversial. 

But behind this immediate question lies a vital con- 
troversy. Before the war the political dividing line was 
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between those who believed in democracy and who 
that the superfluity of the rich should be taxed 


rougnly 
bene 
thougnt 


to provide some essential social services for the poor and 


those who stood for tradition, privilege, and the un- 


restricted rights of property. Since the war the problems of 


reconstruction have overshadowed everything else, and this 


election is, thanks to Liberalism and Mr. Lloyd George, 
once more being fought on a reconstruction issue. The 


next election, however, whether it come soon or late, will 


e fought on something more fundamental, and the first 


tep towards determining what will be the dividing line in 
ities for the next generation will be the publication of 
he figures of the votes cast for Conservatism, Liberalism, 


ind Labour in the present General Election. 
Already certain On the hand, 
Victor capitalism is Despite the tem- 
rary respite which the unprecedented prosperity of the 
United States has given to the old dogma that the good of 
community as a whole could be best achieved by 
individual to pursue his own selfish 
limit, there is no demand whatever in Great 


things are clear. one 


passing away. 


the 
encouraging every 
istinets to the 
Britain for any relaxation in the restraints and obligations 
of Liberal imposed 
industry. Indeed, if it the mani- 
liberality of Mr. Baldwin himself, and if publie opinion 
t in doubt about the next step forward, conservatism 
this The 


which fifty agitation have 


years 


were not for 


ive no chance whatever at election. 


feudalism in industry is dead. 
On the other hand, traditional socialism is also pass- 
socialism, its 


the abolition of the private 


The essence Ol as every one of 
prophets has proclaimed, is 


; 


title to rent, interest, and profit—that is to say, to un- 
ed inerement—and the administration of the services 
production, distribution, and exchange by the State 
behalf of the people. These doctrines, though still 
eached by the soapbox orator, have been thrown over 
nplet by the Labour leaders. They see that revolu- 

t rv ( scati is impossible, that expropriation is 
m to substitute masses of Government reitiers for 
x hareholders, and that to replace business men by 


liticians as the directors of industry is to multiply unem- 


ployment and court disaster. The day of the orthodox 
socialist millennium is never going to dawn. 

What, then, are to be the issues which will take the 
place of the old and now settled controversies over indivi- 


dua] freedom, democracy, and social reform in English 
public life: which are going to be the dividing lines be- 
tween the Progressives and the Conservatives of this and 


the next generation? 


The first, it seems to me, is the necessity for freeing 
in ever broadening area of the economic life of the people 
from being dominated by the motive of profitmaking. 


Private enterprise with its essential corollary, the right to 
reap the reward of foresight, invention, and imagination, 
is now recognized as necessary to national progress and 
prosperity even by most thinking British socialists. The 
pioneering advance guard of economic progress must con- 
tinue to be capitalist. But it is vital that an increasing 
proportion of our basic and established services should 
cease to be autocratically governed by those who act for 
the steady corruption of public 
One of 
the most menacing facts of our time is the way in which 
the commercial motive is invading and prostituting the 


the with 


shareholders, 
spirit by selfishness which is inevitably involved. 


irtistic as well as the economic sides of modern 


ife. Much of the Press, most of the Stage, ajl the movies, 
and the whole field of advertising have been captured for 
profiteering. If we go on as we are to-day, it is only a 


time before, as already to a large extent in 


} stio of 
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America, politics, education, and religion, wil] be exploited 
for profit, on the hideous Rotarian slogan, *‘ He profits 
most who serves best.” 

The answer is not nationalization, but the development 
of what has been called in the Liberal Yellow Book the 


Public Concern, that is to say, the public utility body, 


which pays a fixed interest on its capital and therefore has 
interest in and which 
develop a form of efficient and enterprising management 
which depends neither upon the shareholder nor the poli- 
tician, but can represent the consumer or the public, the 
workers in the concern, and those who are interested in the 
perfection of the work which it performs for its own sake. 
Once progressives agree that this is the practical road of 
advance to the abolition of the autocracy of the profit- 
maker in the modern world and to introducing the spir‘t 
of democracy and the artistic spirit into modernized in- 
dustry, progress can be rapid, for, in itself, it involves 
no destruction of legitimate property rights and no restric- 
tion of legitimate enterprise. 

The second issue is going to be taxation. 


no profitmaking can therefore 


I The tradi- 
tional view has been that taxation was a necessary evil to 
he reduced to the minimum by economy. Mr. Baldwin, a 
few weeks ago, produced the hoary formula that the best 
which could be made of wealth was to allow it to 
in the pockets of the people. That is true of most 
but by no means of all. Just as there is now no 
dispute that the community can spend some proportion 
of the national income more wisely than individuals, so in 
a few years’ time it will become obvious that the com- 
munity can invest some proportion of the national capital 
more wisely than individuals. One of the most vicious 
elements in the present Labour programme is the proposal 
to tax capital and distribute it as income to the less 
fortunate citizens. We shal] not get our budget or our 
financial thinking sound until we compile a national balance 
sheet and recognize that capital taxes, such as inheritance 
taxes and some proportion of the income tax, must be used 


use 
fructify 
wealth, 


for national capital development only. 

It is the judicious use of taxation that 
present evils of ** living by owning ”’ can be diminished, 
the essence of capital taxation is that it transfers to 
public ownership (though not to political management) an 
ever-increasing amount of property which thereby ceases 
to pay rent, interest or profit to private pockets. The 
degree to which public authority can undertake the duty 
of saving, the point at which high taxation drives capital 
abroad and stops saving, the proportion of the national 
wealth which can usefully be owned publicly and privately 
are questions which experience and the researches of an 
Economic General Staff alone will answer. 

Britain in the past has shown how government could 
be made the servant and not the master of the people. 
In this century she is being impelled to essay an even more 
difficult task, that of showing how property can be made 
the servant and not the master of the people. The Labour 
Party has recognized the evils which spring from making 
the acquisition of property the primary goal of individual 
effort, but has been led astray by the hatreds generated 
by Marxism and by the easy but delusive lure of substitut- 
ing political for economic control. It is the task of 
Liberalism to rescue the cause of economic liberty from 
the ungenerous, rancorous, and punitive spirit which is 
imperilling its progress, and to show how property, like 
government, brought more and more under the 
control of public spirit functioning through democratic 


through 
the 


for 


can be 


economic machinery, instead of being left to the control of 
that insatiable rapaciousness which is inherent in the 


nstitution of usury. 
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THE BELGIAN ELECTION AND 
THE FLEMISH MOVEMENT 


From A CORRESPONDENT. 


ELGIUM had its General Election last Sunday, and 

the result deserves some attention outside its frontiers. 

The Chamber was composed of 78 Catholics, 78 
Socialists, 23 Liberals, 6 Flemish Nationalists, and 2 Com- 
munists (187 in all). The Government was based on a 
coalition of the Catholics and Liberals. That coalition has 
been strengthened by the result of the election: the 
Catholics lose two or three seats, but the Liberals (a strongly 
anti-Socialist and Francophile party) have recovered some 
of their losses of 1925 and will number at least 28; the 
Communists disappear from the parliamentary stage alto- 
gether; the Socialists drop to 71, and the Flemish 
Nationalists advance to at least 11. This party has now 
also made its entry into the Senate. 

The progress of Flemish Nationalism is the most inter- 
esting feature of the election. It will force the Flemish 
question on the attention of the Belgian Parliament. If in 
the next four years Flemish grievances are not seriously 
dealt with, the movement is sure to grow, and the prospect 
will no doubt cause the Flamingant members of the great 
Belgian parties, especially the Catholics and Socialists, to 
exert themselves on behalf of a vigorous reformist policy, 
for it is they who stand to suffer first if Flemish public 
opinion, despairing of moderate methods, continues to give 
increasing support to the extremists. 

The Flemish movement tries to create a homogeneous 
Flemish civilization and society in Flanders (that is, the 
provinces of East and West Flanders, of Antwerp, and of 
Limburg, and two of the three ‘‘ arrondissements ” of the 
province of Brabant). That. is to say, its struggle is, in the 
first place, with the denationalized leading class in 
Flanders itself, whose social and economic power enables 
them to bolster up the privileges which French has acquired 
in the administration, in business, in education and cul- 
tural life generally, to the economic and intellectual detri- 
ment of the mass of the Flemish people, who are quite 
ignorant of the language. 

But this ‘‘ Fransquillon ”’ class could never have main- 
tained its position so long without the support of the 
Walloons in the Chamber and in the strongly gallicized 
central administration at Brussels. For generations the 
Flamingants tried to work each within his own party on 
the basis of Belgian parliamentary politics, and although 
very important language laws were passed between 1870 
and 1914, there was nevertheless, before the war, a feeling 
amongst Flemish intellectuals of profound dissatisfaction 
at the results of parliamentary Flamingantism, which 
seemed to them to be regularly stultified by the interven- 
tion of the Walloons and by the demands of party loyalty. 
It is this feeling which explains the birth of a separate 
Flemish party taking its stand on nationalism and rejecting 
the Belgian unitary State. 

In its short history—it made its first appearance in 
the Chamber of 1919—the Flemish Nationalist Party has 
had to struggle with very great difficulties. It began by 
attempting to banish the ordinary political differences from 
its midst, and in a town like Antwerp it still includes 
Socialists, Liberals, and Catholics. Its deputy for Antwerp, 
in fact, Mr. Herman Vos, is a Socialist. In the villages, 
however, where it gets most of its voting strength, its 
adherents are devout Catholics almost to a man, and it 
has ended by presenting itself in most districts as a Catholic 
Flemish Nationalist party. 

It is the Belgian Catholic party, therefore, whose main 
strength lies in Flanders, which has most to fear of this 
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young and vigorous rival. Its leaders have long watched 
with uneasiness the appeal exercised by Flemish 
Nationalism over the minds of the Flemish students in the 
Catholic University of Louvain. It is from their ranks 
that the Catholic Party always used to recruit its 
Flamingant social workers and politicians. Now they are 
in continual conflict with the academic authorities, openly 
proclaiming their anti-Belgian feelings and their reverence 
for Dr. Borms, the Activist, who spent ten years in prison, 
and whose (invalid) election at Antwerp last December was 
the first clear sign of the strength of the Nationalist tide. 

A curious feature of the election campaign—which 
calls to mind memories of the Irish struggle—has been the 
determined attempt of the Belgian episcopacy to prevent 
the Catholic voters from supporting the Flemish 
Nationalists. In West Flanders a declaration was read 
from all the pulpits strictly enjoining on the faithful their 
duty towards God not to vote for the Flemish Nationalists. 
** Remember that one day you will have to account to 
the Supreme Judge for the vote you will cast next Sun- 
day.”’ Inevitably many thousands of good Catholics must 
have refrained from following their political bent in the’ 
face of so solemn a warning, and the progress of the 
Nationalists in that particular province has not answered 
expectations. Yet thousands of others somehow contrive to 
be good Catholics and yet to disregard these episcopal 
injunctions. 

A significant incident occurred at Turnhout. In reply 
to a question from the sitting Flemish Nationalist member, 
who professed himself to be a dutiful son of the Church, 
Cardinal Van Roey, the Archbishop of Mechlin and Primate 
of the Belgian Church—Cardinal Mercier’s successor— 
declared most emphatically that he could not but look 
upon Flemish Nationalism as a revolutionary movement 
directed against Belgium, warning his correspondent of his 
heavy responsibility towards God for misleading their be- 
loved Campine people (the Cardinal comes from the same 
region) and for the harm that might be done to religion. 
The Flamingants of the Catholic Party naturally made 
the most of this letter. In spite of it the Flemish 
Nationalist vote in that particular district rose from 5,347 
to 12,113. 

Although the party, for all its difference of opinion 
with the hierarchy, has become so largely Catholic, the 
Nationalist idea which it represents has a much wider 
appeal. It seems clear that many Socialist voters have 
come over to the Flemish Nationalists, and the example 
of this vigorous and democratic organization, led by young 
men impatient of the phraseology of older generations, 
may at any moment start a movement for independent 
organization amongst the younger Flemish Socialists, many 
of whom are already chafing at the humiliating position 
they occupy in a party whose strength lies in Wallonia, 
and whose traditions and central administration are French. 
The election of Dr. Borms last December, when some sixty 
thousand Catholic and Socialist electors joined the 
Nationalists in voting for a man whom the French-Belgian 
Press held up for execration as a traitor, showed that 
Belgian sentiment exercises little restraining influence over 
the average Fleming outside the Liberal party, which is 
now very weak in Flanders. Sudden changes and develop- 
ments are possible. 

It is this fluidity of the situation which makes 
Belgian politics worth watching. In Belgium it has caused 
a feeling of insecurity which may inspire wise concessions 
and reforms as well as panicky measures of repression. 
Some of the Flemish Nationalists are of more extreme 
views than others. The majority are still content to work 
for federalism. Some have already moved on to separa- 
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tism, this election does not seem to have 
strengthened those elements in the Chamber. It is to be 
hoped, for the sake of peaceful developments in a critical 
spot of Europe, that those who wield actual power in 
Belgium will remember the tale of the Sibyl who raised 


her price after every neglected opportunity. 


although 


THE FRATERNITY SYSTEM 


HE American undergraduate is a gregarious animal. 
‘ Except when he has a date with a co-ed he prefers 
to move with the herd. Consequently he is nearly 
always ready to join the local chapter of ‘** Sigma Phi ” 
or ‘** Kappa Gamma Alpha,” or some other of the national 
fraternities which are the most marked feature of American 
university life. But he must not apply for admission. He 
must wait until several weeks of his first year have elapsed 
and then, if he has shown himself extremely desirable, he 
may be invited to become a brother. Only a minority are 
thus favoured. As a rule less than half of the university 
are fraternity members. The others must reconcile them- 
selves as best they can to the prospect of returning home 
in the vacation with no mystic Greek letters at the end of 
their watch-chains. 

The fraternity is a semi-secret organization. No out- 
sider may attend its special Every candidate 
for election must submit himself to a mysterious initiation 
ceremony, which seems generally to consist of being beaten 
with a paddle by one of the senior members. Between the 
time when a freshman is accepted for admission and his 
formal] initiation he is known as a “ pledgee,”’ and must 
carry out any menial tasks which he is asked to perform. 
He may be required to shine shoes, carry bags, run with 
letters to the mail, and even to provide tobacco for the 
general use. But of all the rules laid down for his guidance 
the most important is ‘* Don’t get fresh.”’ 

When the rites are completed the undergraduate be- 
comes a life member of an association from which there is 
Even after he has left the university he can 
never resign. And while he remains at college the fraternity 
always has first claim upon him. Unless there is a shortage 
of space he will be required to live in the fraternity house 
and to obey the rules which are drawn up by the brothers 
in council. 

It is a completely self-contained and self-governing 
community. The proctoria] system is unknown in the United 
States, and no one who is not a member has any right of 
admission to the fraternity house. The university authori- 
ties do not attempt to regulate or contro] its internal life. 
Frequently the fraternity accepts responsibility for the good 
its But this does not necessarily 
mean that all the regulations are observed. For instance, 
while some fraternities forbid the importation of liquor, 
others connive at it and may be regularly visited by one of 
the local bootleggers. At one house the visitor will be 
offered a * high-ball ’’ on the premises; at another it will 
be necessary to take him out to the college ‘‘ speak-easy.”’ 

An once struck by the 
privacy in a fraternity house. Every room seems to be per- 
petually crowded. It is difficult even to take a bath in 
The members work together, take their meals 
together, and spend their spare time in each other’s society. 
As a rule they sleep in a huge dormitory in the roof, which 
is far more crowded than would be allowed in an English 
The sleeping accommodation is often in the 
form of double-decker beds similar to a ship’s bunk. They 
are placed side by side, with little or no intervening space, 
so that one’s neighbours on the left and right may be 


meetings. 


no escape. 


behaviour of members. 
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sleeping less than a yard away. [If one is late in retiring, 
one may have to clamber across their recumbent forms 
to reach one’s own bed. A Cambridge man, who had 
toured the colleges of the Southern and Western States, 
told me of one fraternity house where it is the rule to sleep 
three or four in a bed. Having come in after midnight and 
being unable to find the guest-room, he climbed into a 
vacant place, and next morning introduced himself to the 
three perfect strangers whose bed he had shared. 

It is difficult to escape a crowd, but it is doubly diffi- 
cult to escape noise. In the principal living-room there is 
always a gramophone with an inexhaustible supply of 
records, or a radio set which is never turned off. No one 
ever seems to listen to what is being played; it is like the 
music of the spheres. The American dislikes silence almost 
as much as he dislikes solitude. 

Dinner in a fraternity house is a memorable experience. 
If you are a representative of an English university the 
proceedings will probably commence with a special cheer 
for Oxford, Cambridge, or London, as the case may be. 
Later on your conversation with your neighbour is liable 
to be cut short without warning as the whole company 
bursts into one of the fraternity songs. These appear to be 
innumerable and are generally to the effect that however 
far the singers may wander they can never forget dear old 
Phi Kappa Psi. And besides this form of community sing- 
ing any specially gifted brother may be required to enliven 
the meal by a song or dance. 

Every house has a man of all work, nearly always a 
negro. But a great deal is done by undergraduates who 
are ** working their way.”? The man who met you at the 
station may later on be waiting on you at table. To earn 
one’s keep involves no loss of caste. Even some of those 
who are not acting as waiters may be clerks, shop assistants, 
or telephone operators for four or five hours of the day. 
A very large proportion find work during the Long Vaca- 
tion and are able to earn a substantial part of their college 
fees for the next academic year. 


The American ‘ college boy,’? who, be it remem- 
bered, is generally a year or two younger than 
his English prototype, is naturally attracted by the 


camaraderie of the fraternities and by the social dis- 
tinction which membership confers. But there are many 
critics of the system, especially among the teaching staff. 
They feel that the unit is too small—the average chapter 
is about forty strong—and that the universities should not 
be divided up into tiny, exclusive cliques. There is too 
wide a gulf between the elect and the unfortunates who 
have not been chosen. The sheep are divided from the 
goats with a vengeance, and the excluded majority must go 
through their four years with the knowledge that they 
have been classed among the undesirables. Cases have 
been known in recent years of men refusing invitations to 
join fraternities on these grounds, but naturally they are 
rare. 

At Princeton the fraternity system was abolished by 
Woodrow Wilson, who forbade any society of under- 
graduates to affiliate with a national organization. The 
fraternity houses have been converted into clubs, and since 
the members do not live in the buildings the bond is not 
so close. Princeton, however, is able to lodge its students 
in a magnificent edifice similar to an Oxford college. Many 
of the American universities are dependent upon the 
fraternity houses for accommodation. In places where the 
number of those in statu pupillari runs into thousands 
some form of grouping is essential. To a certain extent the 
fraternities have taken the place of the colleges at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Perhaps they will be eventually replaced 
by a collegiate system on the English model. But they 
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are strongly entrenched. The Harvard authorities, who 
propose to erect a college within the university, have en- 
countered strong opposition and have discovered that the 
American undergraduate will not willingly surrender his 
privilege of choosing his own associates. It will be many 
years before the letters of the Greek alphabet cease to 
exercise their mysterious fascination for the youth of the 


United States. DINGLE Foot. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HIS election is a gamble, and I have no more notion 

than anyone else how the seats which the 

Tories will lose will be distributed between the other 
parties. It is a safe speculation that if once more the 
result prohibits the people’s will from being expressed in 
Parliament, no Government can any longer resist electoral 
reform: otherwise there may be a formidable revolt of 
opinion comparable to Reform Bill times. Al] that one 
can do at this moment, in rough summary of the cam- 
paign, is to note the extraordinary success of the Liberals 
with their sensible and humane policy for stopping the rot 
of unemployment. The cynics and disbelievers in the other 
parties—and there were tactical doubts among Liberals— 
have been routed. ‘* Courage First ’’ has beaten ‘* Safety 
First,’ as it always will. Whatever may be the outcome 
of the gamble, the Liberal Party has ‘‘ come back ”’ in this 
election in a manner that has astonished the whole world. 
The Conservative campaign has been singularly dull and 
uninspiring; the Tories went into the battle with the same 
fatalistic depression that afilicted the Balfour Government 
before 1905. And Labour, imitating Mr. Baldwin, and 
imitating him badly, surrendered much of its characteristic 
force when it set out to make Socialism safe for the bour- 
geoisie—for the period of the election. It is the Liberal 
Party, of course, that is steady between the extremes, 
and the amazing thing about the contest is the 
brilliant success of Mr. Lloyd George in dramatizing 
moderation, in ** showing the world ” that the middle way 
does lead to a definite destination. 

* a * 

There were two actions of Mr. Baldwin’s during the 
election that disappointed his admirers. There are two 
Mr. Baldwins. The Mr. Hyde in him, the strong party 
man, is normally kept rather out of sight, but he occasion- 
ally has his fling. The first time during the campaign 
that Mr. Baldwin displayed his less pleasing personality 
was when he refused to withdraw the obviously mendacious 
party pamphlet which, on a candid reading, gave the 
credit of establishing insurance and pensions generally to 
the Conservatives. This would not have mattered very 
much—-we must be content at election time with a 
rhetorical flavouring of fact—only the leaflet had been 
** vetted ’? by Mr. Baldwin himself as containing the truth, 
and nothing but the truth. It would have cost Mr. Bald- 
win nothing to have admitted that a blunder had been 
made; such a confession would have fitted in best with 
the Baldwinian legend; the ‘‘ idea ’’ which he labours to 
impress on the imagination of the people. But he pre- 
ferred to make an assertion about the statement which was 
an obvious evasion. Secondly, Mr. Baldwin swerved 
badly from the path of political morality when he went to 
the West Riding and declared that unless the Tories are 
returned : ** Good-bye to any hope of getting a safeguard- 
ing duty for anything that affects the interests of Brad- 
ford.”” It is a pity that Mr. Baldwin should stoop to a 
piece of gross political bribery. What he said in effect was, 
‘“ Vote for us and we will give you the duty on worsted 
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dress goods ’’—the first instalment of Protection for the 
Yorkshire trade. The Committee’s report has not been 
published, but it is common knowledge that it did not 
recommend the duty; it was a hedging report, which threw 
the job of deciding upon the Government. In these circum- 
stances Mr. Baldwin thinks it decent to buy support in 
Yorkshire by a sop of Protection. Is not this incident 
an excellent illustration of the degrading influence of Pro- 
tection; the system under which, as Lord Rosebery put it 
many years ago, there *“‘ grows up every form of interest 
and almost every species of corruption.” 
* * * 

In one respect the tone of the election entirely failed 
to fulfil prophecy. It was conceived weeks ago by the 
stunt Press as a wild scramble for the ridiculously named 
flapper’s vote, and there was the prospect of every kind of 
cheap and unworthy appeal being employed. But when 
the election began in earnest it was quickly realized that 
the young women voters had no intention whatever of 
being amused or excited, still less stampeded, by the calcu- 
lated frivolity favoured by the Tory propaganda. When 
this became plain many of the stunt papers gave up the 
General Election in despair. One highly popular Sunday 
paper ‘‘ carried *”? one single rather obscure paragraph 
last week. The fact seems to be that the new voters belong 
to the most earnest and intelligent part of the electorate. 
They know little enough about politics for the most part, 
but they want to find out for themselves, and they have 
been doing it quietly and effectively at thousands of meet- 
ings. They will even read ‘* literature ’’; a form of instruc- 
tion which has long since ceased to attract any but the 
simple and the cynical. The placidity of the election is 
probably due to this wholesale participation of women as 
much as to anything else; the habit of decent conduct in 
mixed assemblies is now operative in the political ‘* fight- 
ing.’’? The new voters, the workers at any rate, show them- 
selves everywhere interested in bread-and-butter politics. 
They are very keenly alive to the fact that it is that queer 
thing politics that in the long run decides the conditions 
under which they work and live. Whether in the home, the 
factory, or the office, the young woman is perfectly com- 
petent to discover what she may expect from one party or 
the other, and the shortest way to lose her vote is to do as 
the Tories do and conceal propaganda (so to speak) in the 
powder puff. 

* ~ * 

Any decently progressive Government would make 
short work of the electoral privileges of the City of London, 
where, for the first time in twenty years or so, the mechanical 
dominance of the Tories has been challenged at a General 
Election. The business vote is an anomaly in an era of 
full democracy. What political sense is there in allowing 
anyone who can afford to pay ten pounds a year for an 
office to have a vote, in addition to the vote in his or her 
home constituency. The City of London is really, regarded 
as a place of residence, a constituency of charwomen and 
caretakers, and if they and they alone were allowed to 
vote, the result might not be very different, but it would 
be democratic. As things are, we permit the continuance 
of an electorate in the City numbering nearly fifty thousand 
voters whose qualification in very many cases is as the tenants 
of offices. If the intention is to give business a special non- 
democratic representation, that could be arranged in some 
less ridiculous way. The position is made still more pre- 
posterous by the doubling of the business vote : either wife 
or husband of a tenant may vote twice as well as the tenant. 
There are powerful Free Trade and Liberal interests in the 
City, but they get no chance whatever of making their 
political influence felt, and consequently the serious oppo- 
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sition to safeguarding as a nuisance and a disturbance to 
the trade of the port is treated with neglect or contempt. 
* . + 

The new mechanical devices in propaganda have failed 
to interest people very much in this election. There is one 
new, or rather development of an old, method that has 
proved successful; I mean the question-and-answer 
meeting, introduced, I think, by Mr. Lloyd George. This 
is an improvement upon the orthodox set speech and 
hurried questions at the end; it makes a meeting a true 
exchange of ideas and, to a politician capable of making 
use of it, provides invaluable information about what is 
going on in people’s minds. Mr. Keynes is not a candi- 
date, but his question-and-answer tournament with critics 
of the unemployment scheme in the City this week was an 
admirable example of how to teach politics without tears, 
though it would have been still better if the questions had 
not been written. The cross-examination managed to cover 
most of the ground, and altogether the hour was most 


useful in clearing up doubts and financial fears. The 
** dismal science ” is cheering up! 
7 * > 
Some Nonconformists of my acquaintance have 


attempted to persuade me that we are all missing the big 
issue of this election. This is the issue of the future of 
the Roman Catholic schools. Well, I have neither the 
knowledge nor I am afraid sufficient interest in it, to work 
up much excitement about this matter. I hope, however, 
that anyone who tries to stir up again an inter-religious 
shindy about the schools—the curse of English education 
since 1870 at least—will ignominiously fail. If that row 
begins again, I say, *‘ a plague on both your houses.” I do 
not suppose this business will make much difference in 
the election, except that it may lead to some cross voting ; 
some Roman Catholic voters will follow their Church rather 
than their party; others will do the opposite. Anyway, I 
see no call for any detestable ‘‘ religious ”’ passion on one 
side or the other. On the general question and looking at 
it simply as a lover of freedom, I have never been able 
myself to understand why the Nonconformist who was 
asked in 1902 to pay rates for an Anglican or Catholic 
school had any more of a grievance than the Anglican or 
Catholic who had and has to pay rates for the support of 
schools whose brand of religion or irreligion he cordially 
dislikes. 
* * a 

I lingered on the pavement outside St. James’s Park 
Station the other morning watching the workmen unveil 
Mr. Epstein’s *‘ Night *’ on the fagade of the Babylonish 
new Underground building there. Round me were other 
ordinary people like myself—people whom the sculptor has 
called the fool in the street. Certainly, we all gaped like 
fools as the astonishing thing came to light—the creature 
with ** flatulent *? face, soothing the featureless child on 
her lap with her colossal hand. The comments round me 
were partly amused and partly indignant, contemptible, 
of course, from the point of view of the artist, and yet I 
could not help feeling that there is something to be said 
even for the Philistine in the street. After all, architec- 
tural sculpture submits itself by its position and purpose 
to the judgment of the crowd. Mr. Epstein cannot justly 
complain if his work strikes the fool in the street as comic 
or repulsive. He has asked for it, as people say, and if by 
any chance a public work of his became popular, he would 
receive a terrible shock. He saves himself from that fate 
by persistently and aggressively administering shocks to 
the despised crowd, which naturally resents these onslaughts 
on the fixed image of what sculpture in the street should 
look like. People always dislike any disturbance of the 
labour-saving summaries or types which they form as fixed 
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mental images of the appropriate thing for the appropriate 
place. It is all to the good that the fool in the street 
should get angry with Mr. Epstein. It is better to get into 
a fury with a work of art than to have no feelings about it, 
and the sculptor, in giving us all something to talk about, 
is a benefactor to the mob—and to himself. 
* * * 

From a Conservative candidate’s “ final message ” : 
** The choice is either a Conservative Government with its 
record of past successes and constructive programme for 
the future, or a Socialist Government with or without 
Liberal support. Either of these alternatives will be 
disastrous. .. .”’ Quite so, but the sentiment is a little 


odd from such a source. 
* * * 


I have just come across this quotation, at the head 
of Chapter 3 of ** The Naulahka,”” by Rudyard Kipling 
and Walcott Balestier :— 

‘Who are the Rulers of Ind?—to whom shall we bow 

the knee? 

Make thy peace with the women, and men shall make 

thee L.G.”’ 
‘* Maxims of Hafiz.” 


The passage is obscure, but it obviously refers to Mr. Lloyd 
George and the New Voters. 
Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE TREASURY MEMORANDUM 


Sir,—It occurs to me—it is merely a guess—that the 
genesis of the ‘‘ New Sort of White Paper’’ was perhaps 
more sinister than is suggested in your issue of the 18th 
instant. The Treasury Memorandum, as you observe, is 
described as follows: ‘‘ Memorandum Prepared by the 
Treasury under the Direction of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on the Financial Effect of a Development Loan 
Policy.’’ Does this not suggest that what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer did (his colleagues may possibly have 
followed the same course) was to direct his officials, not to 
make an objective study, but to prepare the best case 
possible against the plan which he was interested in con- 
demning? What other interpretation can be placed on the 
title of the document? The officials of the Treasury may or 
may not be distinguished economists, but it is not probable 
that they are so undistinguished that their scientific work 
can be directed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in a way 
other than the one which I have indicated. 

If this is in fact the case, the Civil Service has been 
treated with even more conspicuous meanness than appeared 
on a first impression, for it is made to appear responsible 
for doctrines which there is no reason to suppose are its 
own. The other Ministers involved have at any rate taken 
full responsibility for the contents of the memoranda appear- 
ing over their names. Mr. Churchill has not shouldered a 
similar responsibility for the Treasury Memorandum. He 
has merely directed the Treasury in the preparation of it, 
which is intended to imply, probably without justification, 
that the responsibility for the views expressed must be shared 
between those officials and himself.—Yours, &c., 


‘** SPECTATOR.”’ 
May 21st, 1929. 


THE HEREDITARY PRINCIPLE IN 
BUSINESS 


Sir,—The P. & O. is a great conservative institution, 
and anyone who ventures to draw attention to its peculiar 
features ought to do so in the cautious and reverent spirit 
which animates the article in which you refer to its support 
of that hereditary principle which it shares with the House 
of Lords. It is in that spirit that I venture to draw atten- 
tion to the interesting fact that its balance-sheet accounting 
for assets amounting to twenty-nine millions is certified, 
not by any firm of chartered accountants, but by G. A. T. 
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Darby, k:sq., and Colonel Sir Robert Williams, Bart. There 
is every reason to believe that these gentlemen know more 
about accounting than a pig does of watchmaking, but 
there is no evidence that they have undergone the tests 
Which are applied to the chartered accountant. For many 
years the late Mr. F. A. White, Manager of the Marine 
Insurance Company, acted as Auditor to the P. & O. What, 
then, could be more truly conservative than that his suc- 
cessor at the Marine should be his successor at the P. & O.? 
These are the things that inspire confidence in—Yours, &c., 
A SMALL SHAREHOLDER, 


INDUSTRIAL HEREDITY 

Sir,--Will you allow a mere son-in-law, who heartily 
applauds your attack upon heredity, to protest against the 
inclusion of his kind among the proscribed? It is the 
principle of heredity which is so manifestly unfit to produce 
anything reliable, whereas individuals are often admirable. 
But a son-in-law is made, not born, he introduces fresh 
blood into the business, he has at least shown enterprise 
and a measure of discernment, and (like the blood-relation) 
his lovalty and attachment are beyond all doubt ; and that 
is a very great thing. 

No, no, sir. My advice to the old is, Sack your sons, 
endow vour daughters ; and to the young, to do as I did. 

In this way the future of British industry will be 
assured.—Yours, &c., 

May 27th, 1929. 


SON-IN-LAW. 


ON HEALTH IN BOARDING SCHOOLS 

Sir,—lI am hoping that some others beside myself will 
make an effort to lift the gloom and depression that your 
correspondents have felt, and perhaps made felt, in their 
letters on boarding schools. 

I am open to believe that there may be some schools 
whose ‘‘ Heads”’ give no thought io health, diet, and a 
well-thought-out regime—but this is certainly not always the 
ease. I left a very large girls’ boarding school ten years 
ago, where those three items were excellently attended to— 
and I shall be delighted to give the name to anyone who may 
inquire. The only regret of which I am conscious, on look- 
ing back at my years at that school, is that I was not made 
to work really hard enough. The average healthy girl will 
try and avoid a certain amount of work, and is probably 
more skilful at it than her brother. The matron’s minute 
inquiries over a feigned attack of indigestion will probably 
last just long enough to enable the girl to skip Latin prep. 
I mention this to point out also that such an attack did 
have the most careful investigation. We were weighed at 
the beginning, middle, and end of term, and oftener if 
necessary, of course, and I can safely say that 90 per cent. 
of the girls gained satisfactorily during term, and a good 
50 per cent. lost weight during the holidays—we certainly 
had the usual beef, mutton, potatoes, suet, and rice. But 
what could be better? And what would your correspon- 
dent, Miss Brittain, suggest in their place. We also had 
much green vegetables and fruit, and a certain amount of 
the latter fresh. Lastly, we were indeed allowed no time to 
ourselves, and the very great result of that was that there 
was no scandal-mongering, no smutty stories, and no petty 
cattiness, because we had no time to do it in. Every minute 
of our day was carefully planned for us, and we: went to 
bed at 8.30 in silence up to the age of seventeen, healthily 
tired, and I never heard of a wakeful hour in the night, 
from indigestion, overwork, or any other cause.—Yours, &c., 

JUDITH LEYCESTER. 

Grove House, Fenstanton, Hunts. 


EDUCATION AND OUR COMMERCIAL 
FUTURE 
Str,—The Prince of Wales has given a lead to the entire 
nation in calling for a bold and vigorous commercial policy. 
We can congratulate ourselves that at last the great indus- 
trial and commercial leaders are awakening to the fact that 
unless we set about a complete reconditioning of British 
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industry, and the adoption of the most up-to-date methods in 
the marketing of our goods, this country must inevitably 
drop to second or third place in the race for supremacy. 

More important than all, however, is the recognition 
that this bold and vigorous policy implies a new attitude 
to education. The late Lord Haldane, not long before his 
death, urged insistently the pressing need for the specialized 
training of young men and women to take their places in 
the direction of British industry and commerce, and it is 
much this spirit which has animated those responsible for 
the establishment of the great new public school, Kinmel, 
in North Wales. 

The Governing Council, which includes the Hon. W. N. 
Bruce (Pro-Chancellor of the University of Wales), Lord 
Teynham, General C. G. Bruce (Leader of the Mount Everest 
Expedition), Sir Henry Jerningham, Bart., the Hon. C. 
Roper Curzon, and others, has drawn up a curriculum 
deliberately to enable boys to enter direct from the school 
into commercial, industrial, or agricultural life. To this 
end they are io be taught economics, accountancy, engineer- 
ing and applied science, the chemistry of agriculture, land 
surveying, and even the elements of commercial law. 

The Headmaster, Mr. F. H. Robinson, who is recognized 
as one of the leading teachers of economics and _ social 
science in this country, believes that this specialized instruc- 
tion, together with all the other cultural subjects which are 
usually attainable in a public school, will lay the founda- 
tions for the production of the finest type of commercial 
and industrial leader. He has already established connec- 
tions with many employers in this country, and with quite 
a number of men occupying important positions in different 
parts of the Empire, several of whom are willing to take 
boys straight from the school when possible. 

Kinmel is, I respectfully submit, a portent in British 
educational life. When it opens in September, it will 
initiate a new era in the matter of providing that specialized 
and carefully trained knowledge which alone will assist us 
to produce efficiently, and to capture our lost markets.— 
Yours, &c., 

GEORGE A. GREENWOOD. 

Stanhope Gardens, South Kensington, S.W.7. 

May 27th, 1929. 


A CASE FOR ATTENTION 

Sir,—Though much good has already been accomplished 
by the Home Secretary’s suppression of some of the many 
sources of moral corruption to which the youth of England 
is exposed much still remains to be done. I am surprised 
that hitherto none of your correspondents has yet called 
attention to a crying scandal which demands Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks’s instant attention. [I allude to the gross 
obscenity which is daily displayed before the eyes even of 
voung, and we must hope innocent, children in the be- 
haviour of certain animals at the Zoological Gardens. In 
particular, it is my painful duty to call attention to the 
grave offence to morals caused by a certain species of ape 
or baboon. As though in heedless defiance of our moral 
welfare the authorities in control have actually constructed 
a sort of artificial monticule of concrete rocks upon which 
a Whole tribe of these wanton creatures continually disport 
themselves in full sight of the public. Nature herself seems 
to have deprived these brutes of any decency of appearance, 
for whilst the upper part of the body is amply clothed in 
handsome fur those parts which we could wish to be con- 
cealed are altogether without covering. And as though this 
were not enough, the uncovered portions are so vividly and 
suggestively coloured as infallibly to call attention to what 
should be hidden from our eyes. Yet more, the habits of 
these creatures are deplorable and offer examples of the 
grossest obscenity. Were I, sir, to describe, however faintly, 
the sights which a stern sense of duty compelled me to 
witness, this very letter would rightly expose me to the 
rigours of the law, all too lax though it is. 

That such a sight should be publicly offered for the 
diversion of ‘‘ instruction ’’—save the mark—of our people 
shows how widespread are the ravages of this cancer of the 
social body. 

From what I saw, I should judge that these wretched 
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writing. I am particularly amused by the errors in view of 
Mr. Woolf's expressed preference for plain ‘ facts.”"— 
Yours, &c., 
WILLIAM SEAGLE. 
35, Orange Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
May 15th, 1929. 


A QUESTION OF SPELLING 


faithful reader of THe Nation is puzzled by 
rable,’ and so on. What is the origin 


I 
- 


r philo ical explanation of this spr lling?—Yours, «&c., 


m. <. 


That depends upon the taste and fancy of the speller,” 
as Sam Weller remarked. Fowler’s ‘* Modern Usage ’’ takes 
the view t lyse is better than analyze, but merely as 
ing the one of two equally indefensible forms that has 


mmalysiz r analvsise), with analysist for the xisting 
Ep., NATION. 


won. ‘The correct but now impossible form would be 


LADY INTO FROCKS 


< lady is gone. She was ‘life-like ’’; attitude, 
ur and eclouring were an exact copy of 
ire. But she deceived nobody : that fleeting ex- 
xpression, caught and frozen; that tentative gesture, never 
completed; seemed all the more inhuman for their careful 
uth to life. In the British Fashion Trade Show at the 


silt. 





Agricultural Hall, the wax lady was superseded by a corpse 
like statue in washable composition. Nothing so unlike a 
living woman was ever seen. No one, surely, could make 
those fabulous old momentary mistakes. And yet—nature 
is very subtle in its imitations of art. There are, of course, 
the mannequins. 

The densest crowds were always gathered round those 
pavilions in which the mannequins were ‘* showing ” the 
dresses. These living puppets have learned to wear their 
bodies as if they were a garment; and so no man, or 
woman either, can read their hearts. In repose it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish them from the composition models. 
Their hair is so carefully oiled, waved and dressed that it 
never gets out of order; it seems to be monumental, as if 
this, too, needed only a sponging down from week to week. 
Mannequin and statue have the same refined, bored, and 
dissipated air. But while the spectator is deciding which 
is which, the model will continue in its most unlikely of 
poses; a glance from Madame will set the mannequin 
undulating, parading, twisting, and turning. 

The British Fashion Trade Show stands in the same 
relation to the buyers of the retail drapers and costumiers 
is the fashion shows of the great French modistes do to the 


Court dressmakers and the exclusive shops in Bond Street. 


eé 


the old days the wholesale houses sent garments ‘* on 


roval,’’ ordered from sketches in a catalogue; now the 


ers come to them—thousands of them from all over 
British J to see the latest fashion in dresses and 
ed Y ir, hose and drapers’ furnishings 

Before the war ** ready-made ”? was a term of reproach 
rarmeut. ‘The materials were frequently shoddy, 
nh} poor. Garments were made li a few 
-bitrary sizes—‘** stock sizes ’’—which hardly fitted any- 
It was the day of the small dressmaker and the 

ite workroom. But since the war there has been 
has affected the well-being of millions ot 
4 e are the days of laborious fittin 9 sreat 
J ient disappointment. The products of the 
wholesale houses have improved so enormously thet most 
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women nowadays find it easier to buy their clothes ready- 
made. 

Typists and shop-assistants are so becomingly dressed 
that women whose aim it is to be well dressed find it 
increasingly difficult to ‘* stand out.’’ Distinction in dress 
ean only be achieved at a great expense of time, thought, 
and money. More and more the well-dressed woman must 
concentrate on subtlety of cut, beauty of material, and 
perfection of detail and accessory. It may be true that 
the perfectly dressed woman dresses to spite her sister- 
women; but the myriads of pleasing women around us 
dress mostly for the approbation of some masculine eye. 
The man-in-the-street’s taste is at once simple and 
merciful. He may like his women-folk “ effective ’? or he 
may prefer them neat. If he likes their appearance he does 
not inquire whether a frock is an original model or a 
workmanlike copy. 

Psychologists tell us that there is a reason for every- 
thing. It is hard to believe that one could formulate a 
law to account for the caprices of fashion as someone has 
done for the weather. 
women of France and England wore scanty dresses damped 
to cling more closely to their figures; after the Great War, 
the women of the belligerent countries adopted the very 
short skirt. One might argue from that some biological 
necessity for certain extreme fashions; but, if so, this time 
it has spent itself. Draperies are becoming voluminous; 
skirts this year will comfortably cover the knee. 

Or perhaps woman’s clothes foreshadow her attitude 
towards life. In that event, in the days of the “* tube ”’ 
frock—just after the War—-women must have been ex- 
pected to stand still. This year they will have to bustle 
about to show themselves to advantage. Some of the longer 
chiffon dresses, with an uneven hem-line, look a little untidy 
and forlorn until the wearer walks or dances. Then her skirts 
spread themselves around her with the grace of a peacock’s 
tail. Not angles but angels this year, the great dressmakers 
must have agreed. The geometrical trimmings and cut of 
last year are changing into frills and flounces. Téte-a-téte 
is to be discouraged, for the front of this season’s frocks is 
plain and unadorned. The looker-on will have the time of 
his life apparently; pleats, bows, draperies, and hanging 
ribbons make backs more than usually interesting. 

This year, next year, all the time, every woman of 
small means will be clad in artificial silk. Most of the 
dresses and coats shown were made of it; nearly all the 
hose and underwear, and nearly all the fabrics, however 
they were named. A “ new ”’ colour and, judging by its 
frequent appearance, a popular colour is ** lovebird green.’’ 
't was called ** peagreen ” in the days of our grandmothers. 
There seems no good reason why a green of such a jealous 
complexion should be reintroduced. But no doubt young 
women of sanguine dispositions and colourings will be wear- 
ing it this summer, and look very charming. 

Everybody has been struck with the great improve- 
ment in our womenfolk within the last ten years. Simpli- 


After the Napoleonic wars, the 


fication in dress leads to good health and spirits; good 
health and spirits insist on becoming and suitable clothes. 
For the root causes of these blessings one might search 
social history, but the immediate impetus was undoubtedly 
iven by the War. A busy life and reduced rations 
favoured a slender silhouette; and, at a time when five 
yards and more were normally required, the French 
Government forbade the dressmakers to use more than four 
vards of woollen material for a single suit or dress. The 
** little frock,’? in the modern sense, was born, and it was 
seen to be the most suitable garment vet evolved for the 
new type of woman. 


Mauve PEASE. 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
A DEFECT AND A REMEDY 
"TL pute is one point which the numerous critics of our 


public schoo] system seem in conspiracy to ignore. 

It may be that they consider it an inevitable result 
of the system—as under present conditions it is: or that 
it seems cruel to reproach a fine body of men with a 
deficiency which arises from the very nature of their em- 
ployment. Qne does not, for instance, blame a curate in a 
slum parish for his failure to keep in touch with the latest 
developments of modern thought. Yet the fact that he 
has admittedly no time to do so is a real weakness of the 
system under which he works. The public school system 
has an analogous weakness, and it is perhaps better that 
attention should be directed to it sympathetically, from 
inside the profession, than from without. 

To put it bluntly, then, the greatest educational weak- 
ness of the publie schoo] system is that the boys never 
come in contact with a first-class mind. 

This does not mean that no men with first-class minds 
g0 in for teaching. Such a contention would be too absurd 
even to be libellous. The real trouble is that after a couple 
of vears at a publie school the first-class mind no longer 
remains first class. 

Consider, for a moment, what happens to the brilliant 
man. who, drawn to it by a real love of the calling, takes 
a mastersnip at the average public school. He comes clear- 
sighted, full of ideas, resolved quietly and unobtrusively 
to effect real reform in conditions of which he has a fair 
working knowledge. He knows his subject: he is a real 
cholar, and, what is more, he has that sensitive contact 
with first-rate intelligences in the outside world which 
marks the first-class man from the mere scholar. He comes 
determined to bring into the fanatic world of school an 
atmosphere of cool sanity from the world of liberal thought. 

What happens? In six months, he finds that his whole 
energv, phvsical and mental, is needed to keep abreast with 
the tide of things as they are. ‘The school world is too 
strong. The mere labour of doing his duty by his pupils, 
under the system as it is, leaves no time for anything else. 
Alter the system? Why, if he snatches a moment, the 
merciless tide threatens to swamp him. Every hour, every 
quarter hour of his day is not only occupied, but crammed. 
Huge classes—masses of work to correct—individual pupils 
to prepare for scholarships, each of whom needs his full 
sympathy and attention: any free time he manages to get 
is needed for rest. ‘* At any rate,’’ he sighs, ** I have 
the holidavs ’?; but when these come, he takes half of them 
or more to recuperate physically from the strain of term. 

And so the task of keeping alive his contacts with the 
world of ideas gets harder and harder, and he deteriorates 
mentally, that is; realizing dimly what is happening, but 
ceasing to care. Besides, ere this he will have confided his 
sorrows to a senior, who will have poured into his ear the 
old familiar poison. ‘** We have a special job to do. The 
outsider doesn’t realize it. We must put the boys first. 
&e.°?; for one of the curses of school life is that it takes 
vossession of one, body and soul, and persuades one that its 
problems are the most specialized, and the biggest in the 
vhole world. Thus our friend goes on, till in the fullness 
of time he becomes a housemaster; and then his doom is 

, 


At this peint, voices will be raised indignantly citing 
the name of this and that famous housemaster who has 
discharged his duties and kept his first-class grip on the 
world of ideas. There are, of course, men of such out- 
standing gifts, such extraordinary mental and physical 


Vitality; but they are shining exceptions to a drab rule. 
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School life tends to make men more or less contented exiles 
from the world outside, and its sterling excellences sooner 
or later blind them to its defects. 

If this is so with the first-class men, what of the rank 
and file? Why do men so often avoid the schoolmaster on 
holiday? What makes them recognize him, when they do 
not recognize and avoid the stockbroker, the actuary, or 
the dentist? 

In certain respects, there exists no finer body of men 
Their self- 
lessness, their faithful discharge of an exhausting duty, their 
devotion to what they believe to be the best interests of 
the boys, are not to be excelled in any walk of life. They 
wear themselves out unsparingly for less remuneration than 
any of their countrymen outside Holy Orders. And—in the 
vast majority of cases—they do it without fuss or self- 
What is there about such men that some- 
times repels their fellow men? 


than the public schoolmasters of this country. 


congratulation. 


Certain very obvious deficiencies of mind : deficiencies 
which their life accentuates. Picture the average third- 
class man, in a public school setting. The man without 
originality, clinging to one or two ideas he has picked up 
at the ’Varsity : seizing avidly upon the branches of doc- 
trine with which all schools bristle, and gradually building 
himself a position which will keep him safe for life. Most 
schoolmasters are conservatives; the old conservatives, or 
the new. The old sit firm in their shelters, enunciating 
therefrom the rule of things-as-they-always-have-been. The 
young, who during their receptive period have received 
two or three second-hand ideas, cling fast to these ideas, 
and trumpet them upon all occasions: fondly imagining 
that they are the enlightened antithesis of their elders, 
whom they resemble in all respects save the particular 
ideas which they are advocating. These two classes, with 
a handful of mild cynics and a firebrand (treated by ail! 
as a good, or bad, joke), make up the average staff. Good 
men, unselfish men, understanding men, loving their boys 
and often beloved in return. They will teach them manli- 
ness, cricket, good form, ‘and Latin prose; but they do not 
constitute the best possible influence for their more intelli- 
gent charges. What is worse, they tend to exalt their own 
deficiency into a virtue, and are too fond of replying to 
attacks upon the intellectual level of their school by com- 
placently asserting that the public schools turn out good, 
sound fellows, sir, the backbone of the country. Where 
should we have been, in the Great War, but for the public 
schools? Answer them that. 

Yet the breeding of that admirable type does not 
occupy hours of the curriculum, which would otherwise be 
lost. The virtues of the system are not inseparable from 
its defects, and vice versa. A boy whose attitude towards 
politics, the arts, and life in general, is based upon en- 
lightened ideas, is no less manly, no less sporting than the 
blind nurseling of a costive tradition. The real trouble is 
that under the present system the boys do not come in con- 
tact with minds which the world outside would respect; 
and the cleverer among them know it. That this should 
be so is a necessary consequence of things-as-they-are ; and 
if there were no constructive suggestion to put forward, this 
article would be merely a piece of unnecessary mischief. 

The suggestion is this. That the bigger and wealthier 
schools should make a start by inviting, and compensating 
for their loss of time, three or four men of real standing, to 
visit them at regular intervals. Such men need not neces- 
sarily teach, or lecture, but be ‘** on tap,”’ accessible to any 
boy who wishes to meet them. A great physician; a great 
painter or sculptor; a famous author or musician; men 
whom boys would instantly respect, both for their per- 
sonality and their reputation in the world outside. Sup- 
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pose that each visited the school for a few hours every 
week, or fortnight ; what a breath of inspiration and vitality 
would be added to its intellectual life ! 

The scheme is not all visionary, for at least one big 
school has tried it, albeit involuntarily. A man was 
appointed to a post not directly connected with teaching, 
who is not only a master of his craft but a great personality. 
The effect upon the boys was so brilliantly apparent that 
when, less than a year later, he was offered a more spec- 
tacular post elsewhere, the entire staff forbade him to 
take it. 

Why cannot the experiment be extended, deliberately ? 
There are few obstacles to overcome. A little jealousy, at 
first, from the regular staff. A natural suspicion of a mind 
emancipated from scholastic fetters : the fear that he would 
** upset things.’? But these will soon go. No master who 
really values his boys’ welfare will long resent even what 
Mr. Shaw calls ** being acted off his own stage.’’ After all, 
he can do so much that the visitor cannot. 

Boys are extraordinarily good judges. When it is a 
question of human values, they rarely err. No one more 
readily recognizes real authority, or is quicker to benefit 
from it. To meet such men would do them incalculable 
good, and the chance should be given them. 

S. 


BOHEMIAN GENTS. 


N the church of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, there is 

a tablet to that most notable seventeenth-century 

engraver, Wenceslaus Hollar, in the inscription of which 
he is given the attractive title ‘* a Bohemian Gent.’? I am 
afraid that whatever may have been the artist’s manner 
of living, the word ** Bohemian ”’ refers only to the country 
of his origin, and why that country, which we now know 
by another name, should have bequeathed its old one to much 
that is lax and affected and slightly unclean in life, no one 
has ever yet been able to explain. Perhaps with as much 
reason as the titled blackguards of the eighteenth century 
called themselves Corinthians, though here there is, per- 
haps, a grain more of appropriateness, for Webster gives 
one definition as : ‘* debauched in character and practice.” 

But the term Bohemian is a very surprising one, and as 
applied on his monument to that estimable artist, conjures 
up at once a picture which is pleasant and may not be 
inaccurate. It suggests a comfortable and unceremonious 
old gentleman who would be in his dressing gown and 
slippers when we called upon him, who would be wearing 
a nightcap instead of a wig, who would invite us to his fire 
and ask us to ‘** take him as we found him.”’ It is almost 
impossible, of course, to take any man in any other way 
than that in which you do find him, but there are many to 
this day who seem to find great virtue in this invitation. 
He would then bring out the tobacco and the strong waters, 
and we should no longer present, as someone said, “* stiff 
collars to the world.”’ 

This, I agree, is a very tame portrait of a Bohemian 
gent, and such an informal reception might await one from 
many who would be horrified to be called by such a name. 
But the question is so frequently asked, ‘* What is a 
Bohemian? ”’ and we so frequently read of the ‘* death of 
the last of the Bohemians,’’ that the subject is worth 
exploring a little further. 

The truth is, of course, that we can, with justice, supply 
any description we please. The Victorian Bohemian prided 
himself on sitting up till the dawn and drinking large 
potations, smoking eccentric pipes, avoiding the barber, 
and being sued for the water-rate. An earlier generation 
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found their amusement in much the same way, except that 
they added to it the unpleasant practice of molesting 
peaceful citizens and beating the watch. What is called 
Bohemianism has always in some respect the element of 
defiance of the established order or convention, and though 
this may be often objectionable, it may sometimes be very 
harmless. 

Only a week-end ago I met a stranger who, I think, 
might truly be called a Bohemian gent, who was tilting 
against a firmly established convention, in which joust he 
had my heartiest sympathy. He was travelling with no 
luggage at all. He had, it is true, a stout walking-stick in 
one hand and a pocket edition of ‘* Tom Jones ”’ in the 
other. With this slender accoutrement, he was facing the 
hazards of a long week-end on foot, with no certain destina- 
tion and no prearranged hospitality. I met him on his 
outward journey and on his return, and he told me that he 
had spent the night before in a stable, of which, I must 
confess, his appearance showed some traces. 

He told me, too, that this was the most up-to-date, as 
it was obviously the easiest, way of travelling, expounding 
his theory with great clearness. Those minor articles of 
a man’s wardrobe which need replenishing daily can be 
purchased, en route, at any village draper’s. But the chief 
advantage, he said, of travelling entirely without luggage 
is that you become at once removed into an even higher 
sphere of lunacy than that occupied by those who carry a 
knapsack. While they are regarded as sophisticated towns- 
men, or members of a literary society on holiday, you are 
looked upon and greeted as an amiable Jack o’ Lantern 
who may be allowed to twinkle with impunity. Landlords 
will accept you without question and lend you their razors 
in the morning; farmers’ wives will bring their kettles to 
the boil for you, and their dogs (anathema to the walking 
tourist) will merely sniff curiously at your trouser legs and 
refrain from flying at your throat. 

It would seem, however, that one who ventures into 
the world in such a shorn condition cannot expect to have 
the wind tempered to him unless he is possessed of what 
is called a ‘* winning personality.”? He must be of the type 
who can lose cheerfully at a game of darts or shove 
ha’penny, who can make himself amiable without appearing 
to be patronizing, and though I accepted my friend’s theory 
in general, in particular I am afraid it could not be applied 
successfully by a dour man, a shy man, or an overbearing 
fellow. Having said as much, I assume myself to be none 
of these when I claim that I have undertaken, without much 
discomfort, several such journeys myself. 

For the cream of adventure is in spontaneity, in doing 
that which is unexpected even by oneself. If I were to be 
married, I should like to be married in the manner of 
Mr. Wemmick: ‘‘ Hullo, here’s a church! Let’s go in.’’ 
—** Hullo, here’s Miss Skiffins! Let’s have a wedding.” 
When I have had the means, I have made an occasional 
practice of going to a railway terminus, studying the in- 
dicator, picking out a train at a venture, and taking it 
regardless of what my destination might hold for me. I 
have found that by following such a method a man may 
have very good fun indeed—better fun certainly than those 
who travel by motor-car and live always among themselves. 

To saddle yourself with luggage on such a journey is 
to saddle yourself with a responsibility which could be 
mathematically stated in the terms of any weighing machine, 
and I swear that your luggage should be no more than that 
required by your standard of cleanliness and comfort. Then 
a certain care-free happiness may attend your excursion. 

Perhaps I confuse two types, the Bohemian and the 
lover of the sudden journey. Men, far from being 
Bohemians have undertaken sudden flights in highly 
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romantic circumstances (Mr. Polly, for instance), but I have 
already claimed the right to make my Bohemian what I 
please, and to me he is one who travels through life lightly, 
with as little encumbrance as possible. His wardrobe is 
exiguous, nor can his conscience, I fear, be accounted as 
excess luggage. Clocks and pillar boxes and dinner gongs 
are among his hatreds, but dissoluteness need not neces- 
sarily sum up his habits. He is a dreamer who seeks for a 
larger liberty which he may never find, and an anonymity 
which he may sometimes achieve. Thus have men in their 
time left their clothing on the banks of rivers and stepped 
blithely forward into a new life with a new personality, a 
deception which may be more troublesome to Scotland 
Yard than actual suicide, but is certainly less troublesome 
to God. 

It matters not a little along which avenues we attempt 
to reach the stars (and whatever the moralists may say 
some that are condemned as unfit for travel do very nearly 
reach their signpost’s end). The fact that they prove to 
be blind alleys is the punishment of those that follow them, 
and you need condemn them to no other. But that it is 
easier to find the right road with a pair of spare socks and 
a toothbrush than with a dozen of Mr. Finnigan’s best 
trunks, covered with the parti-coloured labels of the world, 
I am willing to bet my next holiday. And anyone who will 
take my wager can choose his own itinerary. 

J. B. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


HE Royal Tournament at Olympia, which opened 

I last week, again provides an extremely varied and 
exciting entertainment. The chief historical display 

this year is given by the Ist Battalion of the Middlesex 
Regiment, and is a representation of the famous stand 
made by that regiment under Colonel Inglis at the Battle of 
Albuhera, which earned them the name of ‘* The Die- 
Hards ’’; this is enacted with extreme realism and obvious 
enjoyment on the part of all concerned. There is also a 
display, mainly comic in character, by the 3rd Battalion of 
the Tank Corps, with chariot races and a dramatic 
episode of a knight and a dragon. Two of the best things 
in the programme are the display of Window, Ladder, and 
Rope Climbing by the P. and R.T. School, Portsmouth, 
and the display of Physical Training by recruits of the 
Royal Air Force, both of which combine the precision of 
drill with the beauty of a ballet. Other items—apart from 
the usual competition events such as the Tug-of-War, the 
Sword v. Bayonet and Quarterstaff contests, Mounted com- 
petitions, &e.—are a Musical Drive, extremely well carried 
out by a Battery of the R.H.A., a Field Gun display by 
crews of the Royal Navy and the Royal Marines, a Mounted 
display by the Weedon Equitation School, a remarkable 
display of drill by the Royal Marines, and a Musical Ride 
by the 17th-21st Lancers, The Tournament continues till 


June 8th. 
* * * 


** Keepers of Youth,’’ Mr. Arnold Ridley’s play at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre, is a vehement indictment of what 
Mr. Ridley would have us believe is the typical private 
school. But, like so many other dramatists with a purpose 
other than that of writing drama, Mr. Ridley defeats his 
own aim by overstressing all that he intends to condemn, 
thereby making it utterly unconvincing. I have no doubt 
that he would reply that for every incident and character 
in his play he can cite an actual incident or character from 
his own experience; but that is neither here nor there. One 
of his masters keeps on talking about “‘ the honour of the 
dear old school ”?; another uses, to his colleagues, such 
phrases as ** the young cub,” ** blow the gaff,”? and ‘* my 
pretty ’’; the small boy who appears in one scene wears 
Etons; the assistant matron, though she speaks in ultra- 
refined accents, addresses all the masters as ‘* Sir ’’; the 
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masters wear their gowns on all informal, as well as cere- 
monial, All these things may be true of the 
particular school from which Mr. Ridley drew his material, 
but he fails completely to invest them with any semblance 
of universality, and consequently he fails as a propagan- 
dist. That he fails also as a dramatist is a sine qud non, 
since he uses throughout the idiom of melodrama while 
writ what he would have us believe in as actuality. 
One must, however, give him the credit for one well-drawn 
character, that of a seedy, philosophical old ‘* usher,”? who 
has no illusions about the scholastic ** grove ’? of which 
Mr. Hugh Walpole—by comparison—has written so_bril- 
liantly in his ** Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill.”” A share of 
lit must undoubtedly go to Mr. Herbert Ross, whose 
performance of the part leaves nothing whatever to be 
lesired. The rest of the cast do what they can with their 
material, but that, dramatic straw 
int to many histrionie bricks. 


occasions. 


° 
in’ of 


being absent, does not 


* * * 


‘* Under the Southern Cross,’’ a film which is being 





shown at present at the Polytechnic Cinema, was made by 
an American company in New Zealand, and is acted en- 
tircl y Maoris. It has the ethnological interest of depict- 
ing a number of old Maori customs, dances, &c., and of 
being founded on an old Maori legend; the geographical 
interest, also, of showing the voleanoes, geysers, and other 
na features of the country in which it was taken. But, 
ven apart from these, it is 2 very vood film. The story 
of the rivalry of two tribes living on either.side of a great 
o. of the secret love of the son of the chief of one 

tribe for the daughter of the chief of the other, the murder 
of a rival, the battle between the tribes cut short by the 


eruption of the voleano, is exciting and dramatic and well 
told. The photography throughout is good, some of it 
beautiful. The film also seems to explode the idea that 
film acting is essentially dependent on long training and 
experience. Here excellent results have been obtained by a 
good producer and the actors’ capacity to do what they are 
told. Indeed the acting of these charming people, natural 
and unstrained even at moments of difficult emotional ten- 
sion, and full of humour and straightforward simplicity, is 
the most attractive feature of an extremely interesting film. 
* * * . 

Mr. Edward Wadsworth’s work, as shown in his pre- 
sent exhibition at Messrs. Tooth’s galleries, has progressed 
surprisingly since any specimens of it were last seen in an 
exhibition, and shows him to be an artist of unusual 
interest These paintings are all in waxed 
tempera, into which rather difficult and inelastic medium 


and originality. 


he manages to get sometimes a remarkably rich, and gener- 
ally a very pleasing quality, and which is perfectly suited 


to his subjects and treatment—arrangements of nautical 
ruments and marine objects such as shells built up into 


++ ‘ 


irchitectural groups with a background of harbour, sea, 
or sky, and treated with a very exact sharpness of line and 
precision of realism in form, but not in proportional rela- 
tion. His cclour, on the whole, is good, especially in its 
more subdued keys. Some of the most successful examples 
are ** Fruits de Mer.’’ ** Coastguards,’’ and ‘* Gastero- 
peda.”’ Messrs. Heal & Son have recently opened in the 
Mansard Gallery an exhibition of ‘* Recent Paintings by 
ng British Artists,’’ in which much of the work is well 


hove the average. Mr. Cedric Morris shows three very 
1 landscapes, Mr. Adrian Daintrey two landscapes and 

1 portrait which show him to have developed considerably 
su ess of handling and subtlety of composition. A 
eroun of s aintings, including still life, landscape and 
flower pieces. by Miss Frances Hodgkins, places her in 
th ont rank of contemporary English painters: she is 
really original, and the genuine feeling and sincerity of her 
ery refreshing. Among other interesting con- 


ributors mav be mentioned Miss Nina Hamnett, Mr. John 


} ; d Mr Christopher Wood. 
~ * * 
- to see and hear in the coming week: 
Saturday 


. June Ist. 
** Svbarites,”? by Mr. H. Der 


Theatre. 


nis Bradley, at the Arts 
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League of Arts Dance and Mime, Hyde Park, 3 and 
7 p.m. 

Isolde Menges, Violin Recital, Zolian Hall, 3. a 
Gladys Chester and Dorothy Folkard, Recital, Wig- 
more Hall, 3. 


Sunday, June 2nd.— 
Mr. John A. Hobson, on ** The New Rationalism,”’ 
South Place, 11. 
** An Alabaster Box,’? by M. E. M. Young, at the 
Little. 


Monday, June 3rd.— 
** Mariette,’ an Operette, by Sacha Guitry and Oscar 
Strauss, at His Majesty’s. 
** Coquette,’? by Mr. G. Abbott and Miss Ann Preston 
Bridgers, at the Apollo. 
** The Fountain Head,’? by Mr. Ashley Dukes. 
Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich. 
Professor D. Saurat, on ‘* French 
Buckingham Palace Road, 8.30. 
Tuesday, June 4th.— 
Sir Nigel] Playfair and Sir Gerald du Maurier, on ** Do 
We Want a National Theatre? *? School of Economics, 


at the 


Character,’’ 90, 


5.30. 
Mr. H. J. Massingham, on ** Shore Birds,’’ the Wire- 
less, 7.25. 


** Caprice,”’ by Sil-Vara, at St. James’s. 
** The Devil in the Cheese,’? by Mr. Tom Cushing, at 
the Comedy. 
** The Show’s the Thing,”’ at the Victoria Palace. 
Thursday, June 6th.— 
Professor Herford’s Inaugural Address (English Goethe 
Society), ‘* Goethe and Wordsworth : a Conversation,” 
King’s College, 8.15. 
Fridav. June 7th.— * 
Edith Fehr, Poetry Recital, olian Hall, 8.15. 
Mr. Stephen King-Hall, on ‘‘ The Romance of the 
Broadcast S.O.S.,’’ the Wireless, 9.15. 


OmICRON. 


THE ENCOUNTER 


Out of the rimy fog they suddenly loomed, 
The steamy chestnut, and the cart piled high 
With steamy gold manure. The lumbering grind 
Of horses and eart along the iron ruts 
For some time past had sounded in her ears; 
But she’d not guessed, or, leastways, had not dared 
To hope ’twould be his cart. Yet, there he strode 
By Dickon, as she’d always pictured him, 
With grey curls straying from under the tilted cap, 
And grey eyes staring stonily ahead— 
Eyes that yet caught no glimpse of her, where she 
Stood breathless, under naked dripping elms 
Whose unseen tops already felt the sun’s 
First melting touch. 

If she should speak to him, 
He would stop, startled, doubtless ; but would he melt ? 
Would the grey ice of those still staring eyes 
Melt, as of old, to laughing tenderness ? , 
And yet, why should they—why, at sight of her, 
When she it was who’d frozen that warm heart, 
And touched with winter the chestnut curls, and fixed 
That icy gleam in Randal’s kindly eyes? 





Yet the sun touched the elm-tops : tinkling showers 
Of icicles fell round her; and the fog 

Parted; and in a sudden burst of sun 

Chestnut and cart were al] one steam of gold. 


But Randal strode on, staring straight ahead, 
Unthawed, unseeing; and the fog closed in 
Upon her heart; and he was lost to sight. 


Cha 


stood a moment, trembling; then turned back 
The road she’d come, knowing that never again 
Home would be home for her in Hertfordshire. 
WILFRID GrBson. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
JACK THE RIPPER, AND OTHERS 


HE murders of Jak the Ripper are probably the 
most mysterious ofgfall crimes. They are certainly 


more often written ffabout in ‘* crime books ” than 
any others, and the inf@j/mation given is nearly always 
either inaccurate or hyp§¥thetical. Amateur students of 
crime wi!l therefore welcGme ** The Mystery of Jack the 
Ripper,”’ by Leonard Mafters (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.). Or 
rather they will welcome dhly the first part, for Mr. Matters 
has written A hybrid ljok. The first part, labelled 
** Fact,’? is admirable, f(r Mr. Matters really has taken 
the trouble to find out the bare, exact facts—n&w no easy 
matter—and set them dwn in plain English which the 
reader can understand. The second part, labelled 
** Theory,” is simply silly. It is based upon a confession 
alleged to have been made to an anonymous surgeon in 
Buenos Ayres by a Dr. Stanley, who was a qualified medical 
practitioner in London in 1888, but whose name was not 
on the register of the General Medical Council! The story 
is wonderfully melodramatic, and there is not the slightest 
g it to be true. Of course, it may be 
true; where the truth is not known, anything may be true; 


reason for believin 


but the evidence of an unidentifiable witness who does not 
give his name about the confession of an unidentifiable 
dead man is scarcely worth troubling about. 


* * * 


The facts about the Whitechapel murders are suffi- 
ciently strange without inventing strange stories to explain 
them. No one born abcut the year 1880 who spent his 
childhood in London wil] ever forget them. I can still 
hear the terrible cries of the newsboys in the dark 
November evenings: ** Whitechapel Murder! Jack the 
Ripper! ’*? What I had forgotten, until I read Mr. Matters, 
was that the actual series of these crimes did not last very 
long. The first murder took place on August 31st, 1888, 
the last on November 9th, 1888. It is possible that a 
murder committed in Whitechapel on August 7th was also 
one of the series—Mr. Matters thinks it was—but it was 
not accompanied by some of the most remarkable features 
of the ** Ripper ”’ murders. Excluding this case, Jack the 
Ripper murdered five women in two months. All the 
women were prostitutes, and all except one were old and 
drunken. In every case te corpse was strangely mutilated. 
The crimes were commi{ted in crowded places with in- 
credible sudacity. Afte* the second murder, the whole 
neighbourhoed and preshmably the police were on the 
alert, yet in no instance jdid anyone catch even a glimpse 
of the veurderer. The myrders stopped after that of Novem- 
ber 9th, and, as far as w¢ know, the police were then, and 
have remained ever since, without a clue to the criminal. 


4 


A legend has grown up around these murders, but, as Mr. 


a A 


Matters shows, it is al] ‘legend. One story is that the 


and that his body was found in 


murder. Why. when the whole 


police knew the murderey 


the Thames after the } 


ae Se oe 


country was in an uprqer—to such an extent that the 
Comn mer of Police presigned—the police should not 
have arrested the murdeper if they knew him, or indeed 
anyone they had grave ggounds to suspect, it is impossible 
to imagine. And is it antes that if they had known 


that the murderer’s body had been discovered in the river, 


they would not have reagsured the country and done what 








they could to rehabilitate their own reputation, by making 
the facts public? 
* 7 * 

There are two interesting cases just published in 
series : ** The Trial of T. H. Allaway,”’ edited by W. Lloyd 
Woodland, in the ** Famous Trials Series ’? (Bles, 10s. 6d.), 
and ‘* Trial of John Donald Merrett,’’ edited by William 
Roughead, in ‘* Notable British Trials Series ’? (Hodge, 
10s. Gd.). These two cases show the enormous difference 
which careful and intelligent police work makes in the de- 
ection of crime. The second was an Edinburgh case : Mrs. 
Merrett, a fairly wealthy lady, was sitting in her room with 
her son, Donald, one morning writing letters when there 
jund of a pistol snot and Mrs. Merrett was found 
to have been shot through the head. Two weeks later 
she died of the wound. According to her son she shot 
herself, and the police treated the case as one of attempted 
suicide as long as she lived. After her death the son was 

harged with murder, and also with forging his mother’s 
signature on a humber of cheques. He was found guilty 
on the forgery charge, but on the murder charge the jury 
by a majority brought in a verdict of ‘* Not proven.’’ The 
Allaway case is known as ‘** The Bournemouth Murder.”’ 
it had some remarkable features, for the exact object of 
Allaway in his elaborate action leading to the murder is not 
clear. Miss Irene Wilkins of Streatham had put an adver- 
tisement in the Morninc Post advertising for the post of 
cook. In answer to a telegram from Bournemouth she left 
by the 4.30 train from Waterloo. Next morning her dead 
body was discovered in a field outside the town. This was 
on December 23rd, 1921; on April 28th, 1922, Allaway 
was arrested and he was eventually tried, condemned, and 
executed for the murder. There seeems to be no doubt 
that it was he who sent the telegram to Miss Wilkins, and 
that he met her with a car at Bournemouth Station, drove 
her out of the town, and there murdered her. The truth 
about this crime would never have been known unless the 
police had noted with meticulous care every apparently 
unimportant circumstance connected with it. In the case 
of Mrs. Merrett, the police took no steps to make a careful 
examination of the room or even to take down statements 
from the witnesses. The consequence was that at the trial 
it was quite impossible to discover the truth about her 
death. 

* * * 

Crime books containing a large number of cases are 
usually uninteresting, but ** Guilty or Not Guilty? ” by 
Guy B. H. Logan (Stanley Paul, 15s.), and ** Curious Trials 
and Criminal Cases,’? by Edward Hale Bierstadt (Hutchin- 
son, 18s.) are rather better than the average. Mr. Logan’s 


book, which deals with twelve famous murder trials, is the 


better of the two. Some of his cases are terrible old- 
stagers, that of Mary Ashford, for instance, or Jessie 
M’Pherson. But some of the others are very remarkable, 
particularly the **‘ Murder at Gorse Hall.’’ 


telis his stories well, and he often has some interesting 


Mr. Logan 


criticism and suggestions. One of his best chapters deals 
with the murder of Rose Harsent at Peasenhall in Suffolk 
in 1828, and he suggests that in this case what seemed 
prima facie to be a murder was no murder at all. 


LEonNARD WoOoLF. 
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REVIEWS 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol. I. Edited 
J. HOLLAND Ost 3ENIANS. 


4. P. NEWTON, and E. A. 


nl ve University Press. 308 


IHIRTY-ONE years ago Lord Acton wrote to the contributors 
to the Cambridge Modern History, ‘‘ Our Waterloo must be 
one that satisfies French and English, Germans and Dutch,”’ 
and, ‘** No must be tell where the Bishop of 
Oxford laid down the pen and whether Fairbairn or Gasquet, 
Liebermann or Harrison took it up.’’ It is in the same objec- 


one able to 


tive and impersonal spirit that the contributors to this 
volume approach their task of tracing imperial history up 
to 1783 when the ‘** Old Empire *’ came to an end. The 


editors modestly explain that they cannot hope that their 
co-operative method will be entirely successful, but, since 
every method has its defects, they are fully entitled to be 
judged according to the way in which they fulfil their object 
1f making accessible the knowledge of specialists. Those 
‘Clio Incorporated,’ and who want his- 
al ginger pop and cream puffs must go elsewhere. 

One looks in this volume not for emotional accounts of 
stirring deeds, but for detailed information, and one is not 
disappointed. All the contributors are first-class craftsmen 
ir job of unearthing and verifying the details in pub- 
and unpublished sources, and they set out their facts 
‘onomy of language. Dr. Williamson 
works out for us that Henry VII. spent, in all, less than 
£300 in encouraging significantly 
small sum. Professor Charles M. Andrews analyzes the 321 
Governor-Generals, Governors, and Lieutenant-Governors 


who still smile at 


torical 


+ +} 
ab ine 
lished 
with the 


l greaiest e¢ 


overseas discoveries—a 


who held office between 1660 and 1763. Mr. Cecil Headlam 
shows that exports of tea to America dropped from 900,000 
bs. in 1769 to 237,000 lbs. in 1772, and indicates the effect 
on the East India Company. Professor Rees writes that 


for several years prior to 1770 the annual import of tobacco 
to the Clvde was between 35,000 and 45,000 hogsheads, and 
Dr. Eveline C. Martin indicates that slaves bought in Africa 
for £3 were sold in the West Indies, in the second half of 
the seventeenth century, for £13 to £16. All of which is as 
important as it is unexciting. Facts and figures which 
would otherwise be scattered are here laid out, and the 
copious bibliography at the end of the volume is invaluable 
to those Who wish to explore the subject further. 

Phe contributors With the telescope 

general principles and broad 
Charles Lucas, who writes 
an excellent introduction which gives a unity to the volume, 
lavs down the fundamental proposition that the Empire has 
contradicted all reasoned expectation because it was not 
made but grown. He points out that, as Burke said, 
the foundations were laid by individuals, acting “according 
to their private dispositions, and that the State did not 
take a hand until very late in the day. He insists that the 
Empire in the eighteenth century, being concentrated in the 
West, was fatally lopsided. Much of this may not be very 
new, but it is very true, and that is what counts. Professor 
Holland Rose clearly, and expounds no less 
competently the importance of sea-power ; Professor Ewing, 
in a most readable chapter, traces the background of con- 
stitutional theory ; and Dr. Pearce Higgins displays real 
largeness of view in his chapters on the relationship between 
Imperial matters and international law. Finally, Professor 
tees reveals the essential features of Mercantilism in a most 
comprehensive manner. No one need be swamped by the 
facts in this volume or fail to see the wood for the trees. 

In their judgments the contributors fully maintain the 
Cambridge tradition of sober impartiality. They believe in 
the process of colonization, but they paint both sides. Pro- 
fessor Ewing quotes Bolingbroke who wrote in the CraFts- 
MAN that one colonial Governor was ‘‘ an excellent buffoon,” 
that another ‘‘ had distinguished himself in the profession 
of pimping,’ and that most bought their appointments to 
fleece the colonists. He admits that during the regime of 
Walpole this was hardly an exaggeration. Professor Ewing, 
igain, recognizes the element of truth in Swift’s stinging 
description of colonization to be found in the last chapter 


are as 
The 


clearlv. Sit 


competent 
as With the n icroscope. 


sutlines stand out 


has 


sees no less 
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of ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’’ On the all-important subject of 
the Revolt of the American Colonies, which brought the 
‘“Old Empire’’ to an end, Mr. Headlam scrupulously 
adjusts the balance. He agrees that Mercantilism was not 
altogether loaded against the colonies, and that the elder 
Mirabeau was right in saying, in 1764, that the English 
were ‘‘ the most enlightened of the people of Europe in their 
conduct in the New World.’’ But he also avers that England 
was responsible for destroying the strong double loyalty of 
the American by regarding the colonies as mere appendages. 
As Franklin said: ‘‘ Every man in England seems to con- 
sider himself as a piece of a sovereign over America, and 
talks of our subjects in the colonies.” 

On the three major counts, fullness of detail, breadth of 
outline, and soundness of judgment this volume must com- 
mand the greatest admiration. With the subsequent 
development of the Empire, when “the British Common- 
wealth of Nations ’’ emerged, a further seven volumes will 
deal, and if they equal the present one in pure workmanship 
and balance they will be equally welcome. By making pos- 
sible a true understanding of Imperial history the Cam- 
bridge school of scientific historians are performing an 
invaluable service for the whole of the English-speaking 


world. FREDERIC MILNER. 


NO CONNECTION WITH GEORGE 
Retrospections of Dorothea Herbert, 1770-1739. 


HERBERT 
Howe. 7s. 6d.) 


BLESSED with common and good handwriting the 
eighteenth century recorded itself easily and well. The sur- 
faces of life were not destroyed as yet. The individual was 
appreciated for his or her actualities and not usually for the 
subtler which personality is believed to awaken. 
Dorothea Herbert, the Irish lady who left the manuscript 
of the present volume and another continuing it (which may 
be published later), is always ready with the physical touch. 
‘*He had a glass Coach and a glass Vis a Vis where he sat 
dress’d out from Top to Toe in a Suit of the Gayest Colour 
Silk or Sattin lined with Persian of a different Colour.” 
‘* One eat Salt with his Grapes and Sugar with his Wallnuts, 
Another offer’d Lady Tyrone a well aired chair, which he 
(A very fat man) had sat on.’’ Indeed, there was little likeli- 
hood Dorothea Herbert would write ‘‘ Introspections ”’ 
instead of ** Retrospections *’ on her title-page. 

The persons who appear in Dorothea Herbert’s narrative 
are so numerous, and in and out, that the simplicity of the 
observation is somewhat discounted. We have some diffi- 
culty, particularly when trying to make a bedside book of 
this, in remembering all ‘‘ the Cuffes, Eyres, Blundens, de la 
Poers, Roes and others’’ comfortably. It is all very well 
for Dorothea. Brothers, cousins, nephews, nieces, old flames, 
fellow students, all sorts and conditions flitted into her view 
to remain there as fixed stars ; but they are bewildering on 
paper. ‘‘ The play was the Opera of Rosina—Miss Butlar 
Lowe acted the part of Rosina—Mr. Cox that of her 
Enamoratta.—They could not be uninteresting performers, 
for young as they were they were glowing Lovers off as well 
as on the Stage. But Miss Butlar afterwards married Mr. 
Wall—and Mr. Cox Miss Prettie.—Miss Cox acted the part of 
Phoebe with uncommon spirit and grace.—Her brother 
Richard was equally excellent as William—in short, they got 
off with the greatest Eclat.’’ The éclat has ceased, and Mr. 
Wall and Miss Prettie are out of range. 

Dorothea Herbert possessed a fund of good spirits which 
modern complexity might envy. She particularly enjoyed 
moments which might have been arranged by Smollett—or 
for Mr. Pickwick. At the same time, she attended to the 
approved voices of wisdom, gravity, decorum. Her chapters 
are headed with quotations out of the ‘‘ Essay on Man,”’ 
Parnell’s ‘‘ Night-piece,’’ Blair’s ‘‘ Grave,’ and the dramatic 
toils of James Thomson. She finally discovered Mr. John 
Roe—and emphasized the state of her feelings with a couplet 
from Pope’s ‘‘ Eloisa to Abelard ’’:— 


sense 


tones 


that 
lial 


‘Dim and remote the Joys of Saints I see 
Nor envy them that Heaven I lose for thee.” 
In truth, she had never betrayed any excessive curiosity 
about theological heavens. She was considerably struck by 
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the entertainment provid@d for the saints, and several rosy- 
faced sinners, on this ea§ih. Whether the blessings of the 
day were roasted potatoe™ practical jokes, eccentric visitors, 
new bonnets or new charmers, she rejoiced. She enjoyed 
her literary practice tol ‘““We at length groped our 
Way to a tall Melancholy Avenue of Elms that leads from 
the Garden to the green I¥nclosure where stands the gloomy 
Pile—A Monument of Ancient Magnificence.’’ But what nad 
taken her there was the fact that, not so anciently, it had 
been a rendezvous for a famous affair; Dorothea Herbert 
liked to see for herself. 


QUEEN ANNE AND EXAMINATIONS 

Select Documents for Queen Anne’s Reign: 1702-1707. Edited 

by G. M. TREVELYAN. (Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 
AMONG all dreadful sublunary affairs, examinations, surely, 
take a high place. At one time or another they cast their 
ominous shadows over the happiness of most people, and so 
far no satisfactory means of dissipating them has been dis- 
covered. The tutor who is paid for his pains, if he is 
conscientious, probably suffers as much as his pupils who 
have to pay for them. In their various ways, both are con- 
fronted with the same difficulties. A young man or woman 
cannot be expected to know as much about a subject as the 
examiner, who has studied it for years, and the tutor has 
to remember this when he prepares his candidates for 
examination. For the purpose of examinations too much 
knowledge may be just as fatal as too little, a fact that 
tutors are often slow to accept. To establish a balance be- 
tween too much and too little is their business, and a very 
difficult one it is to conduct successfully, and too often neg- 
lected. A student is faced with two difficulties, what to 
read and how much. If he reads everything relating to his 
subject he can lay hands on, the chances are either that 
he will forget at the critical moment the facts he most 
requires, or will remember too many and fail to make the 
best use of them. 
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Professor Trevelyan’s selection of documents relating to 
the first years of Queen Anne’s reign will help to solve these 
difficulties for a student of modern history. Primarily, as 
he explains in his preface, his texts are intended for the 
guidance of candidates for the History Tripos at Cambridge, 
but it goes without saying that they will benefit all students 
of the period in question, quite apart from their immediate 
purpose. For the documents he has chosen are most of them 
out of print, while a few of them, transcribed from manu- 
scripts in the British Museum, have never before been pub- 
lished. Thus for seven shillings and sixpence, the historian 
is presented with some thirty documents which he could 
only procure or examine for himself at considerable expense. 

Professor Trevelyan has taken it for granted that his 
readers are familiar with the historical background of the 
period, with the works of Burnet, Leadam, Keith Feiling, &c., 
and has therefore selected such documents only as 
illuminate in detail the prominent features in it. These are 
separated into six distinct groups: Foreign Treaties; Home 
Politics ; Gibraltar; Blenheim; Marlborough; the Union 
with Scotland. In this way are thrown into prominence the 
three great events of Anne’s reign: The Occasional Con- 
formity Bill (only the preliminary proceedings and troubles 
that surrounded this unpopular measure are quoted, since 
the Bill itself was not passed until 1711) ; the War of the 
Spanish Succession, with eyewitness accounts of the great 
victories at Blenheim and Ramillies and the storming of 
Gibraltar ; and finally the Union of 1707. Undoubtedly the 
most interesting group, at all events to the general reader, 
is the selection of correspondence from Coxe’s Memoirs, 
although these letters are probably familiar already to any- 
one who has attempted to understand the relations of Marl- 
borough with his Duchess and her friend ‘* Mrs. Morley.” 
The hitherto unpublished documents have been selected 
from the dispatches of various ‘‘ old Caspars,’’ and describe 
the attack on Gibraltar and the battle of Blenheim. These 
unofficial documents are fascinating, though it is difficult 
for anyone unacquainted with the methods of history 
examiners, to see exactly what value they are supposed to 
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THE STREET OF FAME 





N the eighteenth century, leisure was a culture, manners an art, 
and the clothes of the man of fashion a matter of gracefully 


considered importance. 


Old Bond Street was then the famous 


promenade for the bucks and beaux of the geriod. 
For two hundred years the historic street has retained its individual, exclusive and dignified atmosphere ; 


apparently aloof from trade, yet always trading with 


a fine productive subtlety. Its reputation has never 


declined. By tradition and modernity, it is unique as the most famous street in the world. 
Its narrowness has an intimacy and a charm. It is the street of quality. In length and breadth it is 
insignificant in comparison with the Rue de la Paix, the Unter den Linden or Fifth Avenue. Yet none of 


these has achieved the repute of Bond Street. 
Much of Paris is beautiful. 


The new parts of Berlin—especially Kurfurstendam—are artistically 


progressive. New York is a triumph of modern architecture. But compared with ancient Athens each is a 


mass of concrete and bricks. 


It is from a desire to conform to classicism that Pope and Bradley have now rebuilt the frontage of their 
premises. Edwardian art was not particularly distinguished. This new design is the work of that traditional 
artist, Charles Sykes, and the conception is so fine in character that it may create a renaissance for twentieth 

* * * * 


* * * * 


century Mayfair. 


* 


It will be a pleasure for the principals of this House to welcome 


their customers and receive their 


pleasant inspirations. 
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opinions. Even though modern 


fashions in clothes are prosaic, they must be subtly cut and finely 
tailored, and the tones and beauty of classical surroundings are 
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have for the examinee, unless it is to remind him that 
History, after all, is a human affair, and that Cleopatra's 
nose and the slippery banks of the Nebel were possibly 
decisive factors in the history of mankind. 
the same reason, old Sir Roger de Coverley unexpectedly 
intrudes among the papers relating to Home Politics, to bid 
us remember that the pleasures of the chase and a quiet 
nap in church can still be enjoyed while Whigs and Tories 
bandy words, and men are lying dead in the marshes o! 


Central Europe. 


SELECTED DOCUMENTS ON BANKING 


Select Statutes, Documents, and Reports relating to British 
Banking, 1832-1928. By T. E. GREGORY. Two vols. (Milford. 
Vol. I., 10s. 6d.; Vol. II., 12s. 6d.; 2 Vols., 21s.) 


PROFESSOR GREGORY has undoubtedly rendered all who are 
interested in monetary matters a valuable service in com- 
piling his ‘* Select Statutes, Documents, and Reports relating 
to British Banking, 1832-1928."" The documents selected are 
divided into four parts, the first covering the period between 
1832 and the Bank Charter Act of 1844, and comprising 
largely extracts from the evidence before the Bank Charter 
Inquiry of 1832, and the Select Committee on Banks of Issue 
of 1844. The second part deals with the period between 
the passing of the 1844 Act and the American crisis 
of 1907, and is concerned largely with the various financial 
crises of the period and the inquiries to which they gave rise. 
Part 3 is devoted to joint stock banking and includes the 


texts of the various Acts constituting the joint stock 
banking ‘‘code’’ and extracts of the evidence before 
the 1875 Committee on private note issues, while Part 4, 
which is concerned with the war and post-war period 


contains part of the interview between the Governor of the 
Bank of England and the United States Monetary Commis- 
sions of 1910, the text of the Currency and Bank Notes Acts 
of 1914, the Cunliffe reports, and finally the reports and 
Acts relating to the return to the Gold Standard and the 
fusion of the note issues. About a third of the first volume 
is devoted to an introduction by Professor Gregory which 
is historical in treatment, though concerned less with actual 
events than with the growth of opinion on banking questions. 
As they enclose in convenient compass most of the 
important banking Acts and reports of the century, these 
two volumes form a useful source of reference, but they are 
far more than a mere reference book. At this stage in the 
development of practical monetary science, when there is a 
stronger desire than ever existed before for better and more 
efficient methods of monetary control, there is real gain to 
be derived from tracing batk through the decades the growth 
of professional thought on the significant issues of banking. 
In his introduction Professor Gregory makes the suggestion 
that the language in which economic concepts age clothed 
has varied more than the concepts themselves. Support for 
that thesis may be found in the present volumes. Consider, 
for example, the petition of merchants, bankers, and traders 
against the Bank Charter Act in 1847: ‘‘ Your petitioners are 
humbly of the opinion that if the Bank Charter Act had con- 
tained a relaxing power lodged in the Executive Government 
to be used not in relief of commercial improvidence or indis- 
cretion, but in the case of some great emergency such as a 
short supply of food or the occurrence of any great political 
crisis, the Bank of England would neither have been com- 
pelled to have recourse to the restrictive measures it has 
adopted nor in all probability would any disturbance of 
public confidence have taken place.” Change “ relaxing 
power’ for ‘elasticity clause,"” and put the verbs in the 
future instead of the past tense and this sentence might 
almost have found a place in the discussion preceding last 
vear’s revision of the Bank Act. Again, on the question of 
‘‘open market policy versus the Bank rate as a method 
of monetary control, would not the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties be inclined to endorse the view given by the representa- 
tives of the Bank of England before the Select Committee 
of 1857 that the sale of securities by the central bank is 
ineffective because ‘‘ if you withdraw money from the Stock 
market it must be issued again to the discount market ’’? 
Nevertheless, this theory that economic concepts do not 
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change must not be pressed too far. Asked in 1832 whether 
the directors of the Bank of England possessed the power 
of regulating the whole circulation of the country, Governor 
J. H. Palmer could reply that ‘‘ the Bank are very desirous 
not to exercise any power, but to leave the public the power 
which they possess of returning Bank paper for bullion.” 
This extreme disinterestedness did not survive very long, but 
it was not until many years later that the Bank would admit 
to any responsibility for the monetary administration of the 
country exceeding its legal obligation to safeguard its own 
position. And as for any suggestion that the Bank had any 
responsibility for the maintenance of a stable level of com- 
modity prices or that efficient monetary control is an inter- 
national and not merely a national matter—of such ideas 
there is scarcely a trace in this collection, even though it 
contains the reports of the Cunliffe Committee. That a com- 
modity price index had any relevance to monetary control, 
except perhaps as an indication of speculation in some 
particular commodity, probably never occurred to any pre- 
war central banker. And, such isolated acts of co-operation 
as the help given by the Bank of France to the Bank of 
England notwithstanding, one searches these volumes in 
vain for even the germs of the idea of continuous consulta- 
tion and co-operation among central banks. 


AN INDIAN WOMAN 


A Woman of India; Being the Life of Saroj Nalini. 
DceTT. (Hogarth 


By S. G. 
Press. 48. 6d. 

Most Englishmen, with any experience of the East, have 
memories, not usually very pleasant, of the educated Indian’s 
reactions to Western civilization. Very few, however, have 
much real knowledge of the effect which contact with Euro- 
pean ideas may have upon Indian women of the same class. 
Purdah parties, and the defensive formality of ‘‘ mixed” 
social functions do little to raise the veil, and the women’s 
side of the nationalist movement has been comparatively 
inarticuiate. There are one or two Indian novels dealing 
With this subject, the best known being Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore’s admirable book, ‘‘ The Home and the World,” but 
the prospect suggested by this picture of a Bengal land- 
owner’s household, lost between two worlds, is certainly 
not encouraging. The future would indeed be black if the 
wives of educated Indians must necessarily fall victims to 
the spurious type of nationalist politician who gained such 
easy mastery over Nikhil’s charming but inexperienced wife. 

This admirable life of a Bengali lady suggests develop- 
ments along very different lines. Saroj Nalini, who died in 
1925, was the wife of a well-known member of the Indian 
Civil Service, Mr. S. G. Dutt, who is, of course, of the same 
race as the unhappy family depicted by Tagore. Mrs. Dutt, 
however, found no difficulty in harmonizing Hindu family 
life with ideas and public activities which are usually con- 
sidered essentially Western. Her nationalism was _ suffi- 
ciently pronounced to make her a user of the homespun 
‘Khaddar,’’ but she was wise enough to select from 
Western institutions those which she felt would help to im- 
prove the status of women. As the wife of a District Magis- 
trate she knew the stagnation of country life, and the lonely 
ignorance in which village women spend their days. The 
idea of Women’s Institutes naturally appealed to her as an 
attempt to meet these evils, and she will probably be remem- 
bered longest as the energetic founder of the ‘‘ Mahila 
Samitis."” In her hands these became instruments by which 
she was able to inculcate her ideas about the education of 
girls, and the deferment of marriage till the age of sixteen. 
Because she was an Indian and a Hindu her influence be- 
came immense. Fortunately she also possessed tact and a 
sense of humour. Both were needed, and there is a charm- 
ing account of the way she handled an old lady who was 
convinced that ‘‘ she who has the good fortune to see the 
face of a grandchild’s grandchild was sure to find a candle 
burning in her honour in heaven.”’ 

Saroj Nalini died at the early age of thirty-seven, worn 
out by too much work. Her hvsband’s book, which is 
written with great restraint, affords more grounds for real 
optimism about the future of India than a library of 
nationalist literature. j 
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THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY 


A Book of Nursery Stories. Collected by VIOLET MACDONALD ; 
A Book of Nursery Rhymes. Collected by MOLLY SWABEY ; 
Greek Nature Stories. By E. I. RoBson; Gulliver’s Travels. 


By Sarira L. RIcARDO ; Havelok the Dane. By E. St. CLARE 
BYRNE ; A Book of Seamen, By F. H. DouGHTY; A Book of 
Ballads. 3v BRIAN RuHysS; Tales of the Norsemen. By 
ARTHUR F. WALLIS. The Children’s Library. Edited by 
G. B. HARRISON. (Cape. 3s. each.) 


THE ideal of the editor of the new Children’s Library is ‘“‘ to 
provide a liberal education in the world’s favourite stories,”’ 
and ‘ to create an instinct for the best in literature and book 
production.’’ The books are graded by age, and labelled 
‘‘ up to five,”’ ‘‘ up to seven,” ‘‘ up to ten,’’ and “ over ten,”’ 
in pairs. It is a pocket edition, which is a pleasant change 
from the extreme bulkiness of most children’s books. 

The Nursery Stories, though not so described in the title, 
are exclusively English, and are mostly drawn from Joseph 
Jacobs’s English Fairy Tales, an old friend of our child- 
hood. Miss Macdonald has illustrated it herself with 
mediwval-looking woodcuts, in deference perhaps to the 
antiquity of the stories. Illustrations to children’s books, if 
black and white, should be as simple as possible, as the 
pleasure is doubled if they can be coloured with the nursery 
paint-box on a wet day. Miss Ball’s pictures for the Greek 
stories and ‘‘ Havelok the Dane’’ are nearly ideal in this 
respect. 

The classification in the Nursery Rhymes is puzzling, 
many rhymes seem to be under the wrong headings, but we 
are inclined to agree with Professor George Saintsbury that 
division is arbitrary, and that ‘‘ all genuine nursery rhymes 
have never become nursery rhymes until the historical fact 
has been forgotten, and nothing but the metrical and musical 
attraction remains.’’ Perhaps the children will resent the 
alteration of some familiar endings, but Miss Swabey has 
included some real poetry, and some lesser known rhymes 
which make it an interesting collection. 

Miss Robson has not divided her book into definite 
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stories as Lang did, but the Greek Mythology is presented in 
its full, glorious complexity. This would seem to be con- 
fusing for a child under seven, though « wise parent could 
perhaps select and explain more fully. The same criticism 
applies to the Norse stories, though they are for the eldest 
group. In the first chapter of only seven pages, for instance, 
there are forty proper names, all unfamiliar except Thor and 
Wodin. To go back to the Greeks there is a double misprint 
on page 128, where the réles of Procne and Philomela have 
been reversed. 

Gulliver needs no comment here. Only the first two 
voyages have been chosen, and both Lilliput and Brob- 
dingnag are fascinating themes from the children’s point of 
view. The illustrations are excellent. This book and ‘‘A 
Book of Seamen”’ are the successes of the series ; the latter 
is, indeed, a fine boy’s book. Contemporary accounts are 
chosen of the voyages of Columbus, Magellan, Drake, Cook, 
&c. It is thrilling reading, and there has been no “ potting,’’ 
the heroes speak for themselves. There are good illustra- 
tions, though Mr. Paul Rotha is not quite so successful with 
the Norsemen in another volume as with the Spanish 
caravels. 

‘* Havelok the Dane ”’ contains three good stories from the 
Early English, and the Ballads are very pleasantly arranged. 
Robin Hood and the Scotch ballads claim the largest place, 
but it is delightful to find the ‘t‘ Three Sailors of Bristol City ”’ 
as a comic relief. By the way, since Tennyson’s ‘‘ Revenge ”’ 
finds a place, why not Macaulay’s ‘‘ Horatius,’’ which is as 
stirring as anything included? 


IN DEFENCE OF HUMANISM 


Rabelais. By ANATOLE FRANCE. Translated by ERNEST Boyp. 
Illustrations by EDy LEGRAND, cut on wood by A. and P. 
BAUDIER. (Gollancz. 18s.) 


IN these days of Neo-Thomism there is a tendency to sneer 
at the Renaissance ; and thus a good pretext is afforded for 
attempting to revive interest in the prominent Humanists, of 
whom Rabelais was one, who in the earlier part of the six- 
teenth century were attacking, not without danger, the 
strongholds of scholasticism and pedantry. But a sump- 
tuous and beautiful edition of France’s lectures on Rabelais 
at eighteen shillings is scarcely a propagandist weapon, 
though at least it may very well appeal to that section of 
the buying class that is already occupied with the 
humanistic and scholastic points of view. 

Mr. Boyd, the translator, evidently does not see eye to 
eye with the fashionable medievalists of the day in Paris— 
or elsewhere, and has carried out his task enthusiastically 
from the unfashionable point of view. Anatole France has 
interpreted Rabelais as a humanist heretic who cleverly 
avoided the stake at a time when the smell of roasting 
human flesh was popular, by buffoonery ; as a violent and 
indefatigable opponent of the scholastics, who disliked 
monks, but disliked Calvinists as well; as a scholar pro- 
ficient, as great scholars of that epoch were, in many depart- 
ments of learning. He has restated a fact which we are 
too apt at the moment to overlook: that pedantry was not 
a thing revived or created by the Renaissance, but had 
existed more grossly in the Middle Ages. Jobelin was a 
danger and a corrupter of youth ; but the young Limousin 
scholar who was deambulating the compites and quadrives 
by the Urb could be cured of youthful affectation, just as 
the Renaissance was cured of the absurdities of a Sir 
Nathaniel or a Webbe. It was not for nothing that Panta- 
gruel was made to ‘“‘scrag’’ the young Limousin until he 
cried out in his own tongue ; he was suffering from a merely 
frivolous pedantry, an undergraduate’s exuberance, very 
different from the organic disease of the old system. 

Full value is given to the loftiness of Pantagruelist ideals 
which are ‘to know in order to love ...”’ to ‘‘ avoid the 
hypocrites, the ignorant, the cruel,’’ to be free from vain 
terrors, to study man, the universe, the physical and moral 
laws, and to seek truth. M. France was fastidious, and 


some things in Rabelais no doubt jarred on him, and <er- 
tainly bored him; the heartiness, the grand guffaws, the 
ponderous learned jokes. Partly for this reason, and partly 
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perhaps for reasons of literary politics, he was inclined to 
cull the flower of the herb Pantagruelion, but leap tactfully 
over the trenches of that profound humus, rich with vital 


ordure, that nourishes it. The result is that his picture of 
tabelais is not complete; a more deliberate analysis of 
the relation of the soil to the herb would have been welcome; 


it is still required for the benefit of more than such as he- 
lieve Rabelais (with Aristotle) to be the sort of thing one 
purchases surreptitiously in a pornographic shop. 

The concluding chapter, which contains a few 
apocryphal him like other great men as a 
legendary figure—and legend may be one of the proofs of 


stories, shows 


greatness—as a mighty drinker, a glutton, a bold and 
eccentric practical joker. Rabelais had to be made 
Rabelaisian for posterity, who would not have the man 


the book. 


craver than 
SHERARD VINES. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


NATIONALITY,” by Bernard Joseph (Allen & Unwin, 
10s. 6d.), is the work of a Canadian lawyer who is now a 
barrister in Palestine. It is a comprehensive study of the 
phenomeno f nationality, and has a foreword by Dr. 


G h 
Stephen 


Hales, D.D., 
University 


F.R.S.," by 


Press, 


Dr. Clark-Kennedy 
interesting bio- 





nbridge 15s.), is an 


craphy of the eighteenth-century divine and scientist. Other 
biographical works are: ‘* Edward Gibbon Wakefield,’ by 
Irma O'Connor (Selwyn & Blount, 18s. ‘ Life in Letters of 
William Dean Howells,’’ edited by Mildred Howells (Heine- 
mann, 2 vols., 25s. 


‘The Splendid Adventure ” 


is a review of Empire rela- 


ms by Mr. W. M. Hughes, who was Prime Minister of 
Australia (Benn, 2ls. 
In the Days of Queen Anne,” by Lewis Melville 
Hutchinson, 1&s.), is a series of biographical studies of the 
Quee! he Duchess, Lady Masham, Mrs. Centlivre, and 
other famous characters of the age. 


‘Scotland Yard and the Metropolitan Police,’ by J. F. 
Movlan Putnam, 7s. 6d.), is a 
‘ellent Whitehall 

The Penn Country and the Chilterns,’ by Ralph M. 
Robinson (Bodley Head, 15s.), describes the country through 
if walks. The book is illustrated by Mr. Charles J. 


timely volume in the 


Series. 


a series 
Bathurst. 

Mr. Tilden, the great 
and himself in 


lawn tennis player, writes about 
‘* Me—The Handicap *’ (Methuen, 


the game 
5s. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Coat Without Seam. By 
7s. 6d. 


MAURICE BARING Heinemann 

This novel does not provide a good shop-window for 
Mr. Baring’s talents. His memory is his chief asset, and 
his novels are interesting mainly because of the descriptions 
they contain of the prosperous culture and polite cosmo- 
politanism of Edwardian Europe. The background in fact 
is the best part of his novels, and in his new book it is very 
vaguely sketched. The inferiority-complex of the hero is 
the centre of interest, and Mr. Baring has failed to make 
this either convincing or illuminating. A semi-miraculous 
Catholic element is intended to give the book shape, but 
only serves to make it more incredible. 


Transport. By IsA GLENN Kno} s. 6 

This American novel is well designed and ably executed. 
The entire action takes place on an American troopship en 
route from San Francisco to the Philippines. The characters 
are thus isolated and a frame rigorously fixed for them. 
Tropical heat and the confinement of shipboard life fray 
their nerves and gradually break down the conventions 
which make tolerable the intercourse between human beings. 
The authoress is to be congratulated on the results of this 
laboratory experiment in human behaviour: her style is 
unaffected, and the book makes easy reading. 
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NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V. RECORDS 
M. PADEREWSKI is at his best in two Chopin Preludes, in 
D flat major and A flat major, Op. 28, Nos. 15 and 17 (12-in. 


record. DB1272. 8s. 6d.), a beautiful pianoforte record. 
Another admirable instrumental record is by Madame 


Wanda Landowska, one of the best players on the harp- 
sichord (10-in. record. DA977. 6s.). In two of the pieces 
played by her she is accompanied by an orchestra with fine 
effect. The best is the Minuet from Mozart’s ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni,’ but she also plays admirably ‘‘ Le Tambourin ”’ 
of Rameau and *‘ Le Coucou ”’ of Daquin. 
The London Symphony Orchestra, 
Coates, play Liszt’s ‘‘ Les Preludes ”’ 
D1616-7. 6s. 6d. each). It is an orchestral record which many 
people should enjoy. Then there is yet another recording of 
Ravel, this time an interesting, if not very great work, the 
Introduction and Allegro for harp with strings and wood- 
wind, played by the Vituoso String Quartet and J. Cockerill, 
R. Murchy, and C. Draper (Two 12-in. records. (€1262-3. 
ts. 6d. each). 
A good operatic record is Rosa Ponselle, soprano, singing 
two from Verdi's ‘‘La Forza del Destino’ and 
Ernani,’’ from the first ‘* Pace, pace mio Dio *’ and from the 
“Ernani! Ernani! Involami’’ (12-in. record. 
6s. 6d.). 
COLUMBIA RECORDS 
THERE are two ‘*‘ Lohengrin’’ records which illustrate the 
curious difference that is made to Wagner by the language 
in Which it is sung. J. Rogatchewsky, tenor, sings the 
famous narrative of the Grail and the Farewell to the Swan 
in French (12-in. record. L2300. 6s. 6d.), while Tancredi 
Pasero, bass, sings **O Re del Ciel,’* and Armando Borgioli, 


under Mr. Albert 
(Two 12-in. records. 


songs 


second 


DB1275. 


baritone, ‘‘ Grazie Signore’’ in Italian (10-in. record. 
D1653. 4s. 6d. There is no doubt that, if ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
is not sung in German, it comes through better in Italian 


than in French. The truth is, 
kept in its original language. 


however, that it should be 
Tancredi Pasero, though he 


sings the ‘*‘ Lohengrin ’’ song well enough, is much more 
at home in ‘Si morir eila de,’ from Poncielli’s ‘‘ La 
Gioconda,” the other side of this record having ‘*‘ Cielo e 
Mar,” from the same opera, sung by Alessando Granda, 
tenor (12-in. record. L2301. 6s. 6d.). Another operatic 
record contains the Shadow Song from Meyerbeer’s 
‘* Dinorah,’’? and the hackneved ‘‘ Ah! Fors e lui,’’ from 
‘* Traviata,’ sung by Gertrude Johnson, soprano (9709. 


ts. 6d. 

The best vocal record is, however, the charming setting 
by Arne of ‘‘ When Daisies Pied and Violets Blue,’’ which 
Dora Labbette sings admirably, while on the other side she 
gives Spohr’s ** Rose Softly Blooming ”’ (12-in. record. 9704. 
ts. 6d. Madame Clara Serena has a good contralto voice, 


but might have made a better choice of songs than ‘* Ships 
that Pass in the Night ’’ and ‘** Vale ’’ (5316. 3s.). Mr. A. R. 
Poole, baritone, sings much the same type of song in ‘‘ Here 
in the Quiet Hills *’ and ‘** O that it were so’ (5318. 3s.). 
Felix Salmond plavs verv well the ‘cello solo, Max 
Bruch’s ‘‘ Kol Nidrei”’ (L2271. 6s. 6d.). Efrem Zimbalist 


gives as violin solos the popular 
of Drigox and the too popular 
9674. 4s. 6d.). 

The complete recording of Verdi's ‘‘ Aida ’’ (18 12-in. re- 
cords. 9726-9743. 4s. 6d. each) is one of the best complete 
recordings of an opera which has so far been produced. This 
is partly due to Verdi. ‘‘Aida’’ is deservedly among his most 
popular works, and it is an opera which, by reason of his 
vigorous music and action, ‘‘ comes through ”’ particularly 
well on the gramophone. The recording, too, reaches a high 
level. High praise can be given to the singers and to the 
Milan Svmphony Orchestra conducted by Cav. L. Molajoli. 
Maria Capuana, as Amneris, is the best in our opinion ; her 
voice records admirably, and she gives a most finished per- 
formance. The Aida of Giannina Arangi-Lombardi and the 
Amonasro of Signor Gorgioli are also good. Aroldo Lindi, 
in the important part of Radames, is disappointing. When 
he sings quietly, he is good, but unfortunately whenever the 


‘Les Millions d’Arlequin ”’ 
‘Ave Maria” of Schubert 


emotion rises, he is inclined to shout and force his voice. 
This is even more fatal for the gramophone than on the 
stage, and there is absolutely no reason for it in his case, 


since his voice is naturally powerful and quite powerful 


enough, even when well under control, for recording. 


AUCTION BripGe.—‘* Caliban ”’ 
for the absence of his Notes 


is fighting an el 


apologizes to his readers 
from this and last. He 
and he holds enough trumps to be 


issue 


ection, 


hopeful of a decent score both below the line and above. 
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Gloucester, which was published in 1789, and 

R 9 ‘‘is probably the only biography of a Royal 
OWNTREE & child who died at the age of eleven.’’—Daily 
News. ‘‘ There is much of value in Mr. Lewis 


CLEAR GUMS Melville’s portraits of the time.’’—Spectatory. 


Send Post Card for Spring List No. 48. 


a s } 
rae ee i” GA HUTCHINSON 
In 2d. tubes, and éd. packets, and | & Uo, (Publishers) Lid., Puternoster Kk: 

‘loose’ in larger quantities. 


y Ban Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
fe and WOMAN. 1/- each esehiionee 



































The authoritative Medical Review 
“The Practitioner” says 


g “These tablets (Genasprin) are claimed to be pre 
pared from a very pure brand of acetyl -salicyli: 


acid. Analysis proves that this claim is quit 


White Label justified, the tests showing no traces of either fre 
salicylic or free acetic acids. The tablets break up 


Navy Mixture =a 


No man lights his pipe GENASPRIN 


with greater expectancy The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 
or confidence or smokes I 


it with greater satisfac- | At all Chemists—2/- per botile of 35 tablets. 

tion than the man who GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH LEICESTERSHIRE 
fills it regularly with =: = 
Player’s Navy Mixture. 


HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 


British in the men engaged init; British in its material, 
British in that, while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN; 
British above all in its spirit. 
Will YOU he p a BRITISH enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE? 





























ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Beat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 








{ 
| 
| It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Registered Trade Mark. | Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. 
Mild and Medium Strengths | SEND 5/- TO-DAY 
1 Tue Eart or HaRRowBy Gerorce F. SHEE, M.A. 
1 0; per es. > AF | Honorary Treasurer Secretary. , F 
N.M 632 ) 

| 
| 
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i == | INSURANCE NOTES 


| OF VITAL | RECKLESS MOTOR DRIVERS 
| N our Insurance Supplement for 1928 it was estimated 


| [vs something like 15 per cent. of the drivers of motor 
IMPORT TO re 4 | cars were uninsured, and these unprotected drivers were 
! urged to cover at least their third party risks. This view 

: ELL | will have to be modified if the opinion is correct which was 

AND expressed by Sir James Hamilton, the Chairman of the 














oldest Scottish Insurance Company. This title is by virtue 


obtainable at all good-class newsagenis and y- suk : 
of its general insurance business, for it did not begin opera- 


bookstalls. 


Yorkshire Insurance Company at the recent annual meeting. 
A medical man’s remarkable letter. Speaking of the Colmpany’s experience in the motor 
insurance department, Sir James said, ‘‘ We do not find that 
Editor, Health for All. there is much under insurance or many cases where there 
| April 2nd, 1929. is no insurance carried. The motorist has usually a full 
DEAR SIR, knowledge of the risks he runs, especially that known as 
| am a medical practitione r and have done third party risk. But I sometimes wonder what is to become 
both surgical and medical work in the orthodox of the owner with an unfortunate series of accidents, or 
manner for the last 23 years. Four months ago of the reckless driver, both of whom having a record of bad 
| came across your *‘ Health for All”” journa results cause insurance companies to decline their proposals 
It appealed to me, and for the last four months and cannot = insurance? Must they cease motoring? The 
| | have treated my large panel and private pri ic- latter might be the best result to the community, but how 
tice on the lines suggested in your journal. I is it to be effected? 
‘ have rigidly excluded all drugs and medicines, It was sufiicieutly serious that a number of drivers 
| and recommended your magazine to all and } should be uninsured through apparent neglect, but it is 
sundry. The results have astounded me; they quite another matier that there should be drivers uninsured 
| have exceeded my wildest anticipations. You vecause thelr record is so bad that no insurance company 
have viven me a new lease of life. I should like } ll accept responsibility for them. It is scandalous that 
to fame more. and. with that end in view, I shall | reckless drivers with proved black records should be allowed 
be glad to know if you will kindly give me an a een Ve awe penne Sagernys. 
‘ageeuiou ? ' Although Unis question is very much bound up with the 
Yours taithfulls || ticklish subject of compulsory motor insurance, it should 
i |} Not be hecessary to await a solution of this problem before 
on i | ridding the roads of these outcasts. 
bvious reasons we ar peegad disclose the name | Would it not be possible for all the licensing authorities 
, ee to esiablish close contact With the insurance companies with 
the object of obtaining quick information of persons declined 
i | Le | 199 lien = for insural eo? Leg rislat ive sanction would presumably be 
Gd | any i a 1h /\e 6a necessary, but if the a ithorily coulk 1 be obtained, the refusal 
. i Bt ed ny | of a driving licence could easily follow one or more, as 
every ~N ¢ \\ \ \ A. iF AS every } agreed, ceclinatures for insurance covering at least third 
month w~ jf V4 S tidy [Ekap — «0 Dont | party liabilities. 
| CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
The “DIFFERENT” Health Magazine | The * Caledonian” enjoys the distinction of being the 
| 


ions in the life department until nearly thirty years after 


i 
THE JUNE IS$%: | its foundation in 1805. The Company has always enjoyed a 


| high reputation, and the 124th annual report which has 
NOW ON SALE / just been published exhibits a degree of financial strength 
F ° ; j in all departments such as to afford the most complete 
ontains, among other highly inte resting and | securitv to the policyholders. 
really helpful features, the following practical : y 


Ss ! | For many years it was the custom to distribute bonuses 


articies. to the life policyholders once every seven years—a very long 

period which was wisely reduced by two years at the valua- 

How to Streng sthen tion made as at December 31st, 1897. Now, after thirty-two 

Weak Nerves ad years, it has been decided that a further two years may be 

S taken from the length of the waiting periods. The current 

by The Editor. report announces that valuations are to be made triennially 

By putting into pra tice the adv'ce given in the in future, the next being due on December 3ist, 1930. It is 

aa = a wt =; ins unlikely that the Company will allow another thirty years 
article, many readers will soon be able to enjoy : ae 


to pass before it deducts the final two years required to 
bring its practice into line with those progressive companies 


Why We Should which make annual valuations and bonus distributions. 
Not Grow Old RoyaL INSURANCE COMPANY 


by George R. Clements, Ph.D. For many years, including the period of the Great War, 
this Company has declared a reversionary bonus of 30s. per 


a life free from the misery of ‘* nerves.”’ 





An article which will create a large measure of cent. per annum calculated on the original sum assured 
interest, because it throws a new light on the under life assurance policies carrying the right to share in 


art of living. profits. The valuations of assets and liabilities take place 
ie once every five years, and the present year is the last of 


5,000 SPECIMEN COPIES |: in Pama io A 


claration is made on December 31st, 1929, have risen 

gradually from 30s. to 42s. per cent. per annum, it is clearly 

Simply send a post-card giving your name intended that the succession of 30s. declarations extending 
and address, and a copy of a recent issue 
will be sent gratis and _ post - paid. 


over sixty years shall come to an end this year. ‘‘ Royal” 
Health For All Publishing Company, 


55, Walter House, 418-422, Strand, London, W.C.2. 








h-profit pr licyhold rs who survive the present year will 
ave substantial bonuses added to their policies, and as the 
| Company has broken away from the traditional rate of 
j 


! IS, it is perh: Ips not expecting too much to look for a 
luct in the valuation periods to either a triennial or an 
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“ STANDARD” 


QUOTATI | 
_ HOMEWARD 
eee... BOUND- 


—CONGREVE. 





to a home tha! is reaiity your own, 
or are you mercly a tenant? \vhy 
wait “ until your ship comes home” 
before buying that idea! home 
you've longed for? There are 
large funds from which generous 
assistance can be given to you now. 


66 BUSINESS MAN’S” POLICY Write for the free booklet 


“Home Ownership” 
of the 


STANDARD. fh, 


This maxim applies forcibly to life assurance. 
Assurance wiil never cost you less than it does 
to-day. By to-morrow an illness may have made 
you unassurable. The moral is plain: Assure while 
you are young and healthy. The ideal policy for a 
young man is the 


SEs, 

(A special scheme of great adaptability.) a i 

It gives life cover at low cost and contains valuable a8" 
options to change its nature according as varying al See fl 
circumstances may arise. ROSS 


. s 
Write for explanatory Leafiet ‘‘ R.7”’ to fa 5 Ss} E Y ROO D 


LONDON'S LARGEST BUILDING 


he STAN DARD LIFE THE LOWEST ag SERVICE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. HAROLD BELLMAN ~- GENERAL MANAGER 


BEY E, UPPEk BA ; " 
vanes veto Sonics A832Y HOUSE, UPPER BAKER ST. LONDON, NwW1 


46 QUEEN VICTORIA $T tc4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
ISaPALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 CEORCE STREET 
































THE NEW YORK NATION 


MAT AVOTANS 





the most outspoken exponent of liberal thought in America reviews 
@ 
ps 
POLITICS SOCIOLOGY 
s @ 
ECONOMICS LITERATURE : 
. S 
MUSIC DRAMA : 
l . . ° ° . . : ee ee 
v and is invaluable to people who wish to keep in touch with liberal American opinion id 
is on events and tendencies throughout the world. ie 
= 2 
ce TWO EUROPEAN AND FIVE AMERICAN LITERARY SUPPLEMENTS ANNUALLY. A 


Nia 


f) 


Weekly International Affairs Section, in which important documents and reports otherwise unobtainable 
in English often appear. 


BVI 


ae 
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| 
| 
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BRITISH AGENT: 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


ELULCTRICITY STOCK—NEW 

opaganda which preceded the £8,060,000 loan 

Central Electricity Board this week was cer- 

needed. The price of the issue was dear. 

At 88 this Centra! Electricity 4 per cent. stock, 1959-1939, 
yielded only £4 16s. 5d. flat, £4 17s. 8d. on redemption in 
1989, or £5 2s. 9d. on redemption at the earlier date. We 
ventured to remark last week that the market under present 
conditions would not be disposed to welcome any such 
loan yielding under 5 per cent. Underwriters have been 
t. of the issue, and the opening price 

the money market far from easy, 

in terms of the dollar, and with the 
expectation then general of ise in the New York 
re-discount was hardly an auspicious momeut to 
issue a deariy priced ** gilt-edged *’ security, unless the loan 
the Govern- 

inter- 
n oney can 


was = diseou ith 


with si 


another rise 


vas timed to advertise the practical success oO! 


scheme. The issue was, indeed, 


‘ < : . ¢ l ’ 
esting aS allording an example Oi 
be I 


ment’s electr 
now cheaply 
importance, even 
t Government guarantee or a trustee status. 


7 * * 


capital works of national 


. v8 
witnout a direc 


) sea Io! 


The Central Electricity Board was set up under the 
(Supply) Act, 1926, to supply electricity in bulk 
vuthorized distributors throughout the country. For 
was empowered to select the most efficient 
transmission lines 


construct main 
standardize frequency. The 


Electricity 
to ill 
purpose 
generating stations, to 
the °* grid ’’), 


ompanies ow! r the ** selected *’ stations have to operate 


and 


raised by 


them for the Board and buy back at an agreed cost the 
electricity required for their own distributive purposes. 
Under section 29 of the Act the Treasury may guarantee 
the payment of the interest and principal of any loan 

he Board up to £33,500,000. In the case of 
the present issue the Board did not ask for a Government 
guarantee. The stock is merely charged on the whole 
undertaking and revenues of the Board. The revenues 
are derived (a) from the sale of electricity in bulk to dis- 
tributors at an agreed cost which includes the expenses of 
the Board. and (b) by an annual levy to be imposed by 
he Electricity Commissioners under section 9 of the Act 
on the whole of the electricity supply industry in Great 
Britain of an amount equal to the interest and sinking fund 
charges in respect of money borrowed for the ** standardiza- 
tion of frequency.” The present issue of £3,000,000 forms 
part of authorized borrowings of £13,900,000, of which 
£5,400,000 is in respect of ‘“* standardization of fre- 
quency.”’ The security therefore is virtually that of a 
Government guarantee. Such would be the status also of 
any Road Loan charged on the revenues of the Road Fund. 
. * al ~ 


The New York Stock Exchange is having a series of 
relapses. The Federal Reserve Board is doing its best to 
force the weaker speculators out of Wall Street by panic 
methods. The Board’s Advisory Council announced last 
week that anv Reserve Bank would be permitted to advance 
its re-discount rate to 6 per cent. Heavy selling on the 
Stock Exchange followed, and in one day the market value 
of all quoted securities fell by about $2,500,000,000. A rally 
occurred when the New York Federal Reserve Bank on 
Thursdav of last week decided after all to make no change 
in its re-diseount rate, but on Monday last another attack 
nerves caused a flood of selling, and another 
$2,500 009,000 cut from the market value of 
. The following table shows the extent of the fall 
in leading stocks :— 


of monetary 
was awav 


securities. 


May 18. May 27. 
51} 44 
999 969) 
A a 
RF 704 
95 85 
174} 164 


affected. It 


The Canadian Stock Exchanges were similarly 


YORK RELAPSES—HECTOR WHALING—AFRICAN & EASTERN 


was observed that Massey Harris, the leading Canadian 
industrial share, fell from 66$ on May 18th to 58 on May 
27th, a price which allowed a dividend yield of over 5 per 
cent. for the first time in this Company’s history. The 
** Anglo-American ”’ shares on the London Stock Exchange 
were, of course, marked down on selling from New York. 
Columbia Graphophone fell 13 to 14). In this case the 
unexpected declaration of a bonus of one new share at £5 
for every five shares held checked the fall. The report that 
the negotiations for a merger between Columbia and Radio 
Corporation (controlling Victor Talking and H.M.V.) had 
been resumed, also helped to steady the market. (An 
international gramophone trust seems to be only a matter 
of time, and the end of all things will be the absorption 
by this gramophone trust of the big film corporations, for 
gramophone records and * talkies”? are technically part 
and parcel of the entertainment industry. It would be 
dreadful if the public ever refused to be entertained.) On 
the whole, the City has breathed a sigh of relief at every 
New York relapse which lessened the fear of an advance 
in the New York re-discount rate sand a rise in London 
Bank rate. 
* * 


On the eve of the elections busi, 
change was at a low ebb, but there 1 
selling. There was perhaps a disp, 
shares which had no connection y@th British polities. 
Hector Whaling, for example, wee a steadily rising 
market. This Company controls a §Norwegian Company 
which hunts the fin whale and blue wile in the Antarctic. 
A whale produces from seventy to @ighty barrels of oil 
which can be sold for about £30 a te, and the dried flesh 
and bones are sold as guano for abou@Jj£10 10s. per ton. It 
is estimated that if the kill of whales#Moes not exceed from 
10 to 15 per cent. of the schools, th@matural productivity 
of the beast will offset the destructif§fness of man. The 
whaling season lasts from mid-Octo@ to mid-April, and 
in the 1928-29 season Hector Whalinfj operated with three 
floating factories (ships of 7,000 to 14§900 tons), with nine 
whaling boats or ** catchers,’’? and ifJ net profits are esti- 
mated at £150,000 on a capital of £95,000. Next season 
it proposes to have four floating fact. Pies, and its earnings 
are estimated at 60 per cent. The shares at 22 are 
admittedly a gamble, but election results can have no reper- 
cussions among fish in the Antarctic. 


‘ss in the Stock Ex- 
s no sign of nervous 
ition to gamble in 


A 


* * * 


In Tue Natron of April 13th we expressed doubts 
whether United Africa, the company formed to merge the 
interests of the African and Eastern and the Niger Com- 
pany, was not starting its career with too heavy a capitaliz- 
ation—£14,000,000—seeing that the past earnings of the 
two companies did not show 5 per cent. on that total. For 
the year ended September 30th, 1928, the African and 
Eastern made a loss of £96,953. Sir Robert Waley Cohen, 
at the general meeting, attributed the greater part of these 
losses to the operations of the cocoa pool, which would be 
non-recurrent, and only a small part to competition with 
the Niger Company and to faults of internal organization. 
He was optimistic about the future and under able manage- 
ment there is no reason why the trade between this country 
and the West African colonies should not be carried on at 
a reasonable profit. The accountants who investigated the 
position of African and Eastern recommended the writing 
down of the African and Eastern assets by the extent of the 
reserves. Even so, the book value of the ordinary shares 
would work out at par, which suggests that a more drastic 
writing down is required. The present market price of the 
ordinary shares is 17s. 9d. It would appear that the Com- 
pany made a good bargain with the Niger Company to 
obtain 50 per cent. of the capital of the merger company, 
United Africa. 








